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Pedro Nieto, the Ancient Porter 


From time to time during the past fifteen years your scribe has 
resolved to write something about a man who had the audacity to 
remain sound of mind in this mortal coil for one hundred and thirty- 
two years. From Anno Domini 1505 to Anno Domini 1637 was a 
very long time. Mulling over the possibilities of introducing, as 
biographers customarily do, the background of passing events for this 
period, left only a sense of awe. The span of 132 years witnessed 
vast changes in world history. Such serious matters as the conquest 
and settlement of the Americas, the Protestant Revolt, Elizabethan 
England, the Spanish Armada, the founding of Jamestown and Que- 
bec, and the Thirty Years War, would be for any biographer large 
and tempting extraneous morsels, to say nothing of a procession of 
personages like Emperor Charles V, Henry VIII, Philip II, Elizabeth, 
Don Juan, Francis Drake, and Richelieu. Despite the presence of 
such enticements for three hundred years, nothing but a brief obituary 
has been written about Brother Pedro Nieto who, according to the 
records, lived so long in holy defiance of all mortality statistics. 
Nowhere in modern annals is there recorded equal longevity. 

The first and only biographer of Brother Pedro Nieto was Father 
Andrés Pérez de Ribas, renowned in the history of the Jesuits of New 
Spain as a missionary, an administrator, and an historian.’ In the 
manner of an antiquarian handling an ancient and fragile vase, Pérez 
de Ribas devoted three of the nine hundred and eighty-eight pages 
in his monumental Cordénica y Historia Religiosa de la Provincia 


1 Peter Masten Dunne, S.J., Andrés Pérez de Ribas, Monograph Series 
XXV, Edited by John J. Meng, The United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, New York, 1951, 19, 103; Father Dunne has glowing tributes to 
— de Ribas as an historian and missionary scattered throughout his 
work, 

3 
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de la Compania de Jests de México en Nueva Espana to his brother 
in religion. The three pages recount only the big turning points 
in the life of the venerable porter. In a way they are a monument 
of simplicity to a man whose life was full of simple activities. Since 
the brief sketch was written, almost every Jesuit historian concerned 
with one or other phase of the deeds of his Order in Mexico, has 
gone out of his way to make mention of the astonishing age of 
Brother Nieto. 


Before presenting a translation of Pérez de Ribas’s “Life of Pedro 
Nieto,” it may be weil to explain the difference between the fathers 
in the Company of Jesus and the brothers, since even at a very recent 
date the failure to distinguish between the two has involved several 
historians, men of the cloth, in regrettable blunders.* 


When the Company of Jesus was constituted a religious Order 
by Pope Paul III in 1540, its intention was to have no fixed abode.‘ 
All of the first nine members led by Ignatius Loyola were priests. 
Only priests were to be admitted and these were restricted to the 
number of 60. They were to go to any land, even to the Holy Land, 
to teach religion to children and the ignorant; they were to care for 
the sick in the hospitals; they were to preach and administer spiritual 
aid wherever they were sent. They were to be without purse or 
financial worries, vowed to perpetual poverty, mendicants who gave 
their services freely and who depended upon the charity of others 
for their food, clothing and lodging. 


During the following year many applied for admission. A num- 
ber were not priests but unordained students. Since the latter had 
to complete their theological studies at a university, it was necessary 
to have them reside together in a hall known as a colegio. In 1541 


2 For an account of the Corénica, published as a private edition at the 
Sagrada Corazén Press in Mexico City in 1896 and in its unpublished 
forms, see Jerome V. Jacobsen, “The Chronicle of Pérez de Ribas,” Mup- 
America, IX (April, 1938), 81-95. The three pages in the Corénica are 
Vol. Il, 430-433; a large part of p. 432 is omitted from the manuscript copy 
in the Newberry Library. ; 

3 Reference is here made to articles and reviews appearing in Catholic 
journals and periodicals, discussed in Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Attempted 
Mayhem on Pére Marquette,” Mip-America, XX (April, 1949), 109-115, 
and “Marquette’s Ordination,” Jbid., XXI (January,, 1950), 46-54. It is 
rather common to see the Jesuits referred to erroneously as monks, friars, 
frays and fras. 

4 Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, Vol. 68, Monumenta Ignatiana, 
Series Tertia, Sancti Ignatii de Loyola Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, 
Tomus Primus, Rome, 1934, 24-32, has the Bulla Prima Pauli III, “Regimini 
militantis Ecclesiae,” instituting and confirming the Society of Jesus “with 
a restriction of the number to sixty professed.” The names of the mem- 
bers and their purpose are stated. 
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the permission to occupy such “‘colleges” was written into the first 
formal draft of the Jesuit constitutions, but the halls had to be rent 
free, and the food, lodging and clothing of the Jesuit students had 
to be obtained in the form of alms.° The rules for the daily routine 
of study and prayer were gradually evolved. Any student applying 
for admission was put through three tests, each lasting a month. One 
was to teach children the catechism; another was to serve the sick in 
the hospitals; the last was to make a journey of one month through 
the country-side, begging his way from door to door. When these 
trials of health and virtue were passed successfully, a year of novitiate 
followed before the candidate was permitted to pronounce the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. The vows were perpetual. 

After studies and after ordination a fourth vow was to be taken 
by those who had proved themselves outstanding in virtue, in health, 
and in learning. This vow was to preserve intact the spirit of poverty, 
that is, to relinquish all actual or possible ownership of material 
possessions. All services and labors were to be given freely. Taking 
this vow constituted the profession, and those so bound were the pro- 
fessed fathers. 

A scant two years experience brought up problems for the new 
Order. There was an increasing demand for its services and the 
manpower shortage became more and more acute. What should be 
done about eager and virtuous young men who in their studies had 
shown some deficiency with respect to the health or learning quali- 
fications? The same question was moving in from another direction. 
Could some of those who had been admitted as priests, or who were 
priests asking admission, but had not the qualifications to become 
professed, be taken into the Order as auxiliaries? By 1546, with 
papal permission, the question was resolved.’ Such students and 
such fathers could be admitted as helpers. They were to be called 
spiritual coadjutors and were not to take the additional vow making 
them professed fathers. So also the young men in the colleges who 


5 Ibid., 49-60. 

6 Ibid., Volumen 4, Regulae Societatis Jesu (1540-1556), ed. Dionysius 
Fernandez Zapico, Rome, 1948, 1, mentions that in 1540 four students en- 
tered the Society in Rome and were given some rules of life, and p. 15, 
the rules for the students at Coimbra began to be codified in 1541 and 
1542 for universal use in the colegios; in 1546 the “Constitutiones de la 
———— were formally drawn, for which see ibid., Tomus Primus, 

7 Ibid., Tomus Primus, 170-173 for the Papal Brief of Paul III, of 
1546, “Exponi nobis,” and Tomus Secundus, 12-13, for the first draft (in 
Spanish) of the rules by which spiritual and temporal coadjutors were 
to be admitted. 
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had not qualified for the profession were to be placed in the same 
category. Professed and non-professed all were to live the same life 
and were equally Jesuits. Besides, the restriction of membership to 
sixty fathers was removed. 


With the increase of numbers, co/egios, and houses, other diffi- 
culties arose. Someone had to take care of the cooking, the buying, 
and the other domestic details, to allow full time to the fathers for 
the exercise of their spiritual duties. Could men who did not wish 
to become priests enter the Order and perform the duties of laymen? 
The older religious Orders had such members. Ignatius Loyola 
petitioned Pope Paul III for what was a necessary implementation of 
the approved constitution of the Society, the addition of laymen co- 
adjutors. The permission was granted to admit men to take charge 
of the temporal affairs, who were termed temporal coadjutors, or, 
lay brothers.* These were to be Jesuits, but of another grade, who 
would take the three vows of the spiritual coadjutors and share the 
same life and rules as the fathers. They were not, however, to con- 
tinue or begin theological or other studies. 


Once the provision to include lay brothers became official, appli- 
cations for admission to the Jesuit houses were numerous. Recruits 
were drawn from the domestics employed in the few residences and 
colegios then existing, and the body collegiate yielded some young 
men who wished to lead a religious life but did not wish to become 
priests. They were generally given a postulancy of six months, which 
included tests of their religious vocation. The superior had first to 
scrutinize the applicant's past activities to make certain that no homi- 
cide, renegade, heretic, schismatic, public sinner, slave, or husband 
(henpecked or otherwise) entered the ranks of the elect. When the 
superior was convinced that the postulant was sufficiently virtuous, 
obedient, respectable in appearance, and endowed especially with a 
spirit of humility, and when neither bad health nor age would pre- 
vent him from working, the postulant became a novice coadjutor 
for one year before taking his religious vows. Each year for ten 
years the brother repeated his vows. After ten years he became a 
formed coadjutor, and became known as an “‘old brother.” 


The institution of temporal coadjutors proved an enormous boon 
to the compateros of Ignatius Loyola. The first lay brothers were 


8 Ibid. The rules for their admission are given in this same second 
volume of the Monumenta Ignatiana, 96-99, 102, 104; their qualifications 
and occupations are indicated on pages 153, 278, 280, 286. 
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assigned to care for the immediate needs of the residences. They 
became sacristans, infirmarians, and porters. Each of these offices 
was performed according to rules. The porter was a receptionist 
for visitors, a “chaperon,” a guardian of the door, a dispenser of 
alms, and an instructor of children in religion. Other occupations 
fell to them as their number increased. They became cooks, launder- 
ers, barbers, refectorians, gardeners, and carpenters. When farms 
were donated to the Society for the support of the houses and col- 
leges, brothers were farmers and herdsmen, millers and vintagers. 
Among them can be found representatives of all of the arts and 
crafts. Painters and sculptors who beautified the many Jesuit church- 
es, architects who designed them, musicians who played in them. 
They were wood carvers, cabinet and furniture makers, leather tool- 
ers, mechanics, tailors, cobblers, dyers, printers. Some were writers 
of spiritual works, some were secretaries, amanuenses, accountants, 
buyers, and bursars. 

All in all, they constituted as vast endowment of services as the 
labor and management of the Order. If a Jesuit college had been 
forced to pay wages to an average body of workmen, a cook, porter, 
waiter, carpenter, launderer, tailor, sweeper, it could not long have 
survived the cost. Obviously, the amount of such hire at present 
would be in total thousands of dollars annually. If a lay brother 
served as porter for forty years, his contribution in service was clearly 
noteworthy. Multiply this by the thousand of brothers who have 
for four hundred years been occupied as porters and the magnitude 
of the donation becomes apparent. Yet this is only one of the many 
services forming the vast endowment. Nor can anyone estimate the 
sums of money saved by the thrift of the brothers, by their careful 
management, and by the absence of employee turnover, commonly 
large items in the debit column of industry. 

These lay brothers were throughout the history of the Society 
the sturdy and hidden men behind the scene, who, as in any project, 
are the unsung fashioners of success. It was early decided that the 
fathers would lose valuable time and energy if they undertook do- 
mestic duties. The brothers salvaged precious time for the many 
writers, professors, scientists, orators, and missionaries. Besides, es- 
pecially in the mission field, they were active in the instruction of the 
natives, not only in the Christian doctrine but especially in the arts 
and crafts with which they were familiar. In these respects they 
definitely aided in the transmission of European culture to the 
colonial lands. Little wonder then, that these humble companions 
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are spoken about with kindness and respect in the writings on mission- 
ary history. 

The first Jesuit lay brother in the New World was Brother 
Simao Gongalves. He was also the first one to be received into the 
Society of Jesus in either of the Americas. One of the soldiers with 
the expedition of Governor Tomé de Sousa, which, on March 29, 
1549, landed Father Manuel de Nébrega and his five Jesuit com- 
panions at Baia, Brazil, Goncalves was admitted by Ndébrega on 
August 9 of the same year. Soon he was teaching the children of 
the new city their religion and the alphabet, among the very first 
of the Jesuits to do so in the New World. He served as a companion 
to the fathers in their missionary work in Baia, Pérto Seguro, Espirito 
Santo, and Sao Paulo for about fifteen years before his death. 


The first of the lay brothers to arrive in North America was 
Francisco Villarreal, who was with Father Juan Rogel in Havana 
and Florida from 1566 to 1572.7 When the Jesuits gave up Florida, 
Villarreal was among the first Jesuit lay brothers on the Mexican 
scene. There he learned the Mexican languages and for years was 
in charge of the natives living in the Colegio de San Gregorio in 
Mexico City. Later he became procurator, as the buyer and produce 
seller was known, at the Jesuit novitiate in Tepotzotlan. He died in 
1600 after forty years of service." 

Father Pérez de Ribas devotes many pages to the lives of the broth- 
ers in his long work. Unfortunately, he did not include much data 
about their occupations, but, as might be expected in such edifying 
obituaries, used the brothers as illustrations for discussions of the 
virtues. When time came for publication of the Cordnica the 
printer dropped a number of these vidas, but he published enough of 
them to make these hard-working, realistic, thoroughly human and 
genial men seem like heavenly factotums, lost in thoughts of the 
world to come. Many used aches and pains, fasting and penance, 
and patience and charity unto their sanctification. Others hid their 
virtues in many tasks throughout the day. But we would much like 
to hear more about the practical work of a Brother Alonzo Lépez 
“called Mease Lépez,” medic, chirurge, and hospital founder, who, 


9 Serafim Leite, S.I., Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, Lisboa 
e Rio de Janeiro, 1938, I, 573. Two novices arrived in Bafa with Nébrega— 
Vicente Rodrigues and Diogo suei they were sent to become lay broth- 
ers, but owing to the ait. - riests awd were ordained; Jbid., II, 445. 
© Rosemary Ring Grif “Rogel, Pads re of the Ports, » M1p- AMERICA, 
XIX ‘tee 1949), 19-24. 
11 Pérez de Ribas, Corénica, II, 381-395. 
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after becoming a lay brother, established possibly the first of Amer- 
ica’s out-patient clinics in his porter’s lodge in the Colegio Maximo.” 
So too, we could have more about Brother Juan Lépez de Arvaisa, 
the architect of the two large Jesuit churches in Mexico City and 
Puebla, who died at the age of thirty-eight.1* Another was the 
jovial Brother Bartolomé Ruiz whose excessive poundage got him 
destined to be a procurator and whose office was for the most part 
a “‘one hoss shay.’"** If for nothing else, we should have an account 
of the brother who had the humor to use the smiling and impish 
children of the neighborhood as models for the cherubs carved and 
gilded above the altars of the beautiful Jesuit church of Tepotzotlan. 

The coadjutor brothers just named were contemporaries of the 
ancient Pedro Nieto. Very likely they were well known to him. 
Probably not known to him at all was a Spanish contemporary, also 
a Jesuit brother tending the door, who became the patron saint of 
the lay brothers. This was Alonso Rodriguez, known now as St. 
Alphonsus Rodriguez. Born in Segovia on July 25, 1532, he married, 
but some years after the death of his wife, entered the Society of 
Jesus in early 1571. He was sent to the Jesuit college in Majorca, 
there to be porter for forty-six years before his death in 1617. Pedro 
Nieto, from the following account of Pérez de Ribas, would have 
been twenty-seven years old at the time of St. Alphonsus’s birth, 
and one hundred and twenty years old at his death. For his private 
patron Pedro Nieto took St. Alexis, a patrician of early Roman times. 
Alexis for some quaint reason fled from his bride immediately after 
the wedding ceremony. He returned to Rome betimes, in rags, 
and resided, unknown to all and sundry Romans, under the front 
stairs of his father's house, engaged in the various pursuits which 
go into the making of a holy life. There has appeared no record of 
the future of the bride of Alexis. 

Here, then, is the vida of Pedro Nieto, translated from Ribas. 


LIFE OF BROTHER PEDRO NIETO, TEMPORAL COADJUTOR 
OF THE COMPANY OF JESUS, WHO DIED AT 
THE AGE OF 132, AND LEFT GREAT 
EXAMPLES OF VIRTUE 


Just as this servant of God was singular and rare in the number 
of years which he lived, so also was he very unusual in the virtues 


12 [bid., 399 
13 Jbid., 405. 
14 Jbid., 410. 
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which he exercised through the years that he lived in Religion as a 
pattern of virtue. And since we are commencing with the first years 
of such a prolonged and ancient life, we may say that Pedro Nieto 
was born in a hamlet in the Principate of the Asturias in the Kingdom 
of Spain. In his boyhood he was spending his time tilling the soil 
on a farm, when, on the arrival of the news in his land that Fernando 
Cortés, Marqués del Valle, had conquered the Kingdom of New 
Spain, the spirit of this vigorous lad was so inspired by the news, 
that, with the permission of his father, he resolved to give up farm- 
ing and join the militia in the Indies which had been discovered 
and conquered. When he was leaving he received the blessing of 
his father, who, as though divining the many years that his son 
would live, told him that he should know and keep in mind that he 
had been born in the year 200, and in this fashion the good brother 
used to declare his age. And according to the accounts of his voy- 
ages, which he gave at various times, he was born in the year 1505. 

He left his native land for Seville and found that there was being 
organized an Armada for Florida, whose General was the adelantado 
Pedro Meléndez [Menéndez de Avilés}]. He enlisted as a soldier, 
embarked, and arrived at some Islands near Florida. The adelantado 
gave orders that Pedro Nieto with some other soldiers should go in 
a skiff to explore what land or place they might find, and they 
obeyed. But while they were sailing there struck a tempest so great 
that the skiff foundered and sank with some of the men. Only three 
or four, Pedro Nieto among them, started to swim to the shore of 
one of those islands. 

After three days of suffering from hunger and nakedness, at 
night one of them ventured the thought that it would be well to 
cast lots between himself and his companions and eat one so that 
the others might be saved. But the self-possessed Pedro Nieto re- 
plied that this would be despairing of God; he added that, although 
they should lose bodily life on that uninhabited island, they should 
not give up the life of the soul; and lest there arise an occasion 
whereby they should come to this violence, they should separate one 
from another to places where they could not see each other. And so 
they carried out the separation amicably; turning their backs each 
followed his own path. In that which Pedro Nieto took he found a 
palm, by whose leaves and sap he sustained himself as best he could 
in his extreme necessity. In this situation the General Pedro Melén- 
dez fearing that the detention of these soldiers would delay his sail- 
ing, sent others in a shallop, and God willed that these should arrive 
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at the island where the first had been shipwrecked. With smoke 
signals they managed to announce their arrival to those who were 
awaiting death on the island. They recognized the signal and all 
came to the shore. They found those who came in quest of them 
and, with what feasting and happiness they could permit, saved their 
lives and embarked for their Armada. After his entrance into the 
Company of Jesus, Brother Pedro Nieto attributed the mercies, which 
he ever received from our Lord during his very prolonged life, to 
this action and to this highly Christian counsel given to his com- 
panions. 


He continued his voyage and having served some years in the 
militia and war in Florida, later embarked for this New Spain. As 
his intentions had been to labor and by this means to seek his tem- 
poral profit (though God drew him to seek spiritual profit for his 
soul), he came to apply for work at one of the haciendas of our Col- 
lege of Mexico, where he agreed to serve at a salary. Here it hap- 
pened that one of the herdsmen had fled, and the Brother in charge 
of the hacienda told Pedro Nieto to go in search of him. He went, 
found the man, and while bringing him through a large swamp which 
is in the place, the shepherd escaped; to reprimand him, he threat- 
ened him with the halter, and on overtaking him, very much beyond 
his intention, hit one of his eyes with the halter and ruptured the 
eye. So great was the grief and repentance of Pedro Nieto over the 
harm which he had done to his neighbor (though involuntarily) that 
to make satisfaction for it he determined to enter the Company and 
give up the world and his own liberty. 


On making application he was admitted by the Father Doctor 
Juan de la Plaza in the year 1583. Even though at this time he was 
very old, the matter was overlooked, because, while he appeared old 
and withered, his health was sound. Having undergone his novitiate 
laudably, he returned by order of obedience to the same estancia, 
where he lived many years caring for the hacienda with notable re- 
ligious diligence; having the meekness and simplicity of a dove, he 
was loved and esteemed by all. With the passage of time he was 
found to be tired and too old for the work of the farm and was 
called in to Mexico to the College Seminary of San Ildefonso, 
where the greater part of the youth of this kingdom are trained in 


15 In 1605 or 1606. The catalogue of the Mexican Province for 1604 
has him assigned to the Colegio Maximo but working on one of the farms; 
hoe catalogue, that of 1607, has him at San Ildefonso, in mediocre 

ealth. 
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virtue and letters. They gave him the office of porter and for his 
lodge a very narrow room under the stairs, which he accepted with 
SO great contentment that with placid countenance he said: “Here 
under these stairs I must live the life of Saint Alexis.” He carried 
out his words so well that he lived in this narrow space for almost 
thirty years, notably loved and respected by the collegians, who ven- 
erated him for his extreme calmness and for the edification and holi- 
ness of his life. 

In this occupation he gave singular evidence of charity toward 
the poor. He found so many ways in his porter’s lodge, that some 
days he gave alms to 300 poor people, and so that he would have 
more abundance out of which to give, he went around with a basket 
to the rooms of the collegians, gathering pieces of bread which they 
had left and with his good industry collecting other alms of some 
worth, with which he went to the aid of the shamefaced poor. In 
his person holy poverty shone forth, always seeking the worst and 
the oldest things in the house, and when because of his aches he 
had need of something or other, he always asked the price of it, 
and if it seemed too costly he would say with humility that it was 
not necessary, that he could get along without it; in spite of this cost 
the superiors cared for him with a charity owing to one who had 
worked so many years in religion. He was very grateful for anything 
done for him and held all in great reverence, especially superiors 
and priests. He guarded carefully the purity of his soul and what- 
ever defect he found, small though it was, caused him to weep with 
notable sorrow. : 


He was very observant in guarding the rules and even though 
the last years found him with great pains and in bed without power 
to rise, he obeyed the rules as far as possible in his room, asking 
that he be given light to follow above all the holy exercises of prayer. 
And while those in the house were reciting the Litany, he joined them 
in spirit, saying it in great simplicity and goodness. He had an en- 
viable devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, visiting the chapel very 
frequently; when he was up and about, he received Communion al- 
ways on Sundays and all Thursdays of the year, experiencing the 
admirable effects of this frequent reception in his spirit. He loved 
the Most Holy Virgin with great tenderness, never denying anything 
that was asked in her name. In vocal prayer he said many rosaries 
a day, gaining indulgences for the Souls in Purgatory with the Holy 
Saturday prayer repeated many times. Asked one time how many 
souls he had saved he answered 60; and according to his devotion 
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and goodness, there were without doubt many that rejoiced in his 
suffrages. 

I visited him many-times during the prolonged period when 
he was in bed, since I lived at the time in the college, and I always 
found the same happy and calm face, conformed to the will of God, 
and above all such humility and contentment with his lot (though 
he would never give any particulars of his infirmity nor admit it) 
that he never complained of anything wanting to him. And while 
through such a long period of infirmity and in his bedridden state 
there was bound to be some lack of care (through no fault of those 
about), still whenever they asked him how he was, he rendered 
thanks for the charity shown him and said that he needed nothing. 

This invariable calmness of this most ancient man, joined with 
the sincerity of his soul (which was dovelike) so appealed to our 
student brothers that they felt particular joy when they were allowed 
to spend the hour of recreation after dinner in his room. However, 
during the rest of the day he never lacked company, having it con- 
tinually with God, entertaining himself with his devotions and pray- 
ers. In these he exercised himself much of the time repeating some 
devotional couplets which he had written in his own style and had 
suspended on the wall in front of his bed on each side of a paper 
picture of the Child Jesus. This scene, this memento and presence 
were his whole entertainment, and it was a fact astonishing to me 
that at the age of 130, as we have said, and at a good distance from 
the picture and his couplets, he had sufficiently sound and lively 
vision to see one or the other. To this it may be added that he had 
sO rare a memory that if one of the student brothers, to amuse him- 
self, should refer to his couplets and change one word of them, even 
to give them a better sound, immediately he recognized the change 
and corrected and amended the word, did the holy old man. 

With these interests and unvarying examples of virtue our Brother 
Pedro Nieto arrived at 132 years of life, filled with merits by the 
exercise of so many virtues, which he exercised especially during the 
years lived without complaint in the Company; finally, he crowned 
these very religious virtues with a most joyful patience and con- 
formity to the will of God in the three last years, when he was par- 
alyzed and tended to in a poor room without power to move. And 
whenever we of the house visited the room we found an appearance 
of happiness from a soul that lived in the company of God; and 
with truth it could be said that these three years he spent in prayer, 
because he did not need visitors in the least and was content in his 
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solitude. Gradually the warmth of life and natural forces grew 
weak and the subject became feeble as he arrived at the final stage 
of his life. He kept his judgment until he expired, and having re- 
ceived the Holy Sacraments with much devotion and peace of soul, 
Our Lord took him, leaving many pledges that in the company of 
His great servants he went to enjoy Heaven. He died in the year 
1637, and is interred in our College of Mexico, where the bodies of 
sO many servants are laid until the last resurrection. 


* *+ * * 


Thus far the words of Pérez de Ribas. Now, we have no doubt 
that the brother was a holy man. Since the father historian was and 
has remained a man of repute and since he was well acquainted with 
the interior decorations of Brother Pedro’s soul, we must accede to 
the authority of his eyewitness account in regard to the spiritual ripe- 
ness of the ancient porter. Obviously, however, the historian, who 
did not know Brother Pedro before 1609, gathered all of the pertinent 
biographical data from his biographee, either directly or through 
others to whom the brother had mentioned the high points of his 
life. Moreover, Pérez de Ribas apparently tried, as an historian 
would, to solve the problem of the aged one by inspecting one or 
other of the catalogues, not of the Mexican Province, but of the 
College, where he found the age to be 132. Any of the perpetuators 
of Pérez de Ribas’s error, if interested in checking the age, very likely 
made the same mistake of choosing that particular catalogue. The 
dozing of the father historian has been notably contagious and it 
should stop here and now. 


In the first paragraph of the vida there are two suspicious clues 
and one red herring. First the news of Hernan Cortés’s conquest 
of Mexico reached Nieto’s town when he was still a boy. Secondly, 
when he was still a boy, he joined Menéndez’s militia for Florida. 
The years between these two events, one in 1521 and the other in 
1565, are rather numerous. Forty-four years is a long boyhood or 
youth. (And what shall we say about the sudden aging of his father 
between the time of the arrival of the news and the parting blessing ?) 
Let us not quibble about the time required for the news of the fall 
of the Aztecs to reach the far away Asturias, nor argue that the 
conquest was still going on in 1542, nor that Pedro Menéndez made 
his first trip to the New World in 1560. Even considering these 
possible dates, eighteen years beyond boyhood is a long time to re 
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main classified as a youth. Evidently it was a long time after the 
Cortés affair when Pedro left the farm for Seville. 


The red herring appears in the statement of Pedro's father, 
which Pedro seems to have repeated whenever he was asked about 
the date of his birth, namely, that Pedro was born “in the year 200.” 
Taken at its face value the statement is either ridiculous or a humor- 
ous profession of ignorance of his birthday. What could have hap- 
pened is this. The Asturian farmer in parting with his son told 
Pedro that he would surely be asked his age and that whenever he 
was asked he should answer: I was born in the year of two zeros, 
meaning 1500 rather than 200. And this interpretation would bring 
Pedro to death’s door at the more astounding age of 137 rather than 
132. More plausibly, Pedro’s invariable response meant that neither 
he nor his father knew the date of his birth. Perhaps Pérez de Ribas 
was being twitted by the brother, or perhaps he was enlivening 
his vida with some humor. Perhaps it was Pedro’s father who was 
born in the year ending in two zeros. 


Here the matter might well have rested had not the thought of 
aid from the archives at Seville and Rome intruded itself. Since a 
trip to the Archivo General de Indias of Seville and to the Jesuit 
Archives was out of the question, the writer found two capable 
scholars ready to come to his aid. One, Francisco Xavier Mencos 
of the Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos, has been directing 
much of his research to a study of the Catalogues of Passengers to 
the Indies. The other helper is Father Ernest J. Burrus, S.J., who 
has for several years been engaged in research on the Jesuit writers 
of New Spain in the Roman Archives of the Society of Jesus. 

Dr. Mencos found his search through the Catalogos de Pasajeros 
a Indias quite profitable as regards Pedro Nieto. Four Pedro Nietos 
left Spain for America between the years 1500 and 1560, and pos- 
sibly others left, without being named, in the entourage of some 
person of note or some official. These are the four: 

On October 20, 1510, Pedro Nieto, son of Diego Nieto and 
Maria Gonzalez, native of Las Fuencalades, suburb of the town of 
Arévalo. 

On September 1, 1512, Pedro Nieto, son of Pedro Nieto and 
Teresa Rodriguez, natives of San Pedro Castafiedo. 

On February 5, 1537, Pedro Nieto, son of Antén Nieto and 
Maria Hernandez, natives of Placencia. 

On October 13, 1538, Pedro Nieto, son of Jorge Nieto, Contador 
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del Rey, and Ana Paz, native of Ledesma. Sailed to America in 
the Armada of Don Pedro de Alvarado. 

Three of the four must be eliminated because they were not 
from the region said to be the birthplace of Brother Pedro Nieto, the 
Diocese of Oviedo in the Principate of the Asturias. The first sailor of 
1510 was from the Province of Avila; the third, sailing in 1537, was 
from Placencia, west of Madrid; the fourth was from Ledesma, near 
Salamanca, and was the son of a Spanish official. The second named 
could well have been Brother Nieto, since he came from the King- 
dom (at that time) of the Asturias, from the area of Oviedo, and 
from San Pedro Castafiedo, a hamlet across the bay from Santander. 
But he could not have heard of Cortés or Mexico ten years before 
the conquest. The conclusion is that none of the listed passengers 
to America between 1500 and 1560 meet with the specifications for 
Brother Pedro Nieto. There is one small possibility of his early sail- 
ing. He may not have sailed as a passenger but as one of the militia, 
who were not listed as men leaving Spain for the Americas. 

Like Dr. Mencos, Father Burrus was willing to take time out 
from his own research to scan the Catdlogos de la Provincia de la 
Compafiia de Jesis en Nueva Espafia, more simply knowa as the 
Mexican Province, founded in 1572. Nietos bloomed too abundantly 
in these lists. Six were lay brothers and two were priests. Most for- 
tunately, there was only one Pedro among the eight Nietos. All of 
the entries of Brother Pedro Nieto. are from the manuscript folios 
marked Col. Mex. 4. The year is given at the head of the page. 
Beside each name in separate columns are given the place of birth, 
the age, the time of entry into the Society, the date of the first vows, 
the date of the profession, and the house or college in which each 
was residing in that year. 

The catalogue of 1585 practically solves the problem of the broth- 
er’s age in a larger way. It records: “Brother Pedro Nieto, born at 
Cumiedo in the Diocese of Oviedo. Age 37. Of mediocre health. 
Entered in 1583; pronounced his simple vows in 1585; coadjutor. 
Aids on the estancia of Santa Lucia.” From this Brother Nieto was 
thirty-five years old when he entered as a postulant and was thirty- 
seven when he pronounced his vows. Accordingly, he was born in 
1548, died in 1637, and was in his eighty-ninth year. He had lived 
fifty-four years as a Jesuit. He sailed with the Menéndez expedition 
of 1565 at the age of seventeen, not at the age of sixty. 

This solution supposes that in 1583 Brother Nieto knew his age 
to be thirty-five, which exact knowledge we may doubt. He was 
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about thirty-five, or, in the customary Spanish way of saying it: 
Thirty-five, mas o menos. The “more or less” generally would mean 
more, and in his particular case probably did mean more, since he 
was supposed by Ribas to be too old to work and was admitted under 
special permission of a visitador, Father Plaza. Very likely, not old 
age but illness was the drawback. Consequently, it may be said 
that he was thirty-five to thirty-eight in 1583, and correspondingly 
eighty-nine, mas o menos, at his death. 

The cataloguers who played hob with Brother Pedro’s longevity 
by stretching his years in the Society from fifty-four to eighty-seven, 
afford an ample illustration of the ‘‘more or less” manner of estimat- 
ing time and distance. This instance is by no means to be taken 
as a general habit; rather Pedro Nieto’s case is a rarity among the 
Jesuit record keepers. These latter probably guessed at his age, 
probably asked him from time to time only to receive the vague “born 
in 200” response. Whatever the method, the results are amusing. 
Following the catalogues that are extant from 1585 to 1638 when 
his name no longer appears, we find the following types of arithmetic 
in the aging process: 


In 1585, Pedro Nieto is thirty-seven. 

In 1592, he is forty-seven, aging ten years in seven. 

In 1595, he is fifty-three, aging six years in three. 

In 1600, he is fifty-seven, somehow losing a year. 
1604, he is sixty-five, aging eight years in four. 
1607, he is sixty-eight, nothing gained. 

1614, he is eighty-two, aging fourteen years in seven. 
1620, he is eighty-eight, nothing gained. 

1626, he is one hundred, aging twelve years in six. 
1632, he is 115, aging fifteen years in six. 


Not to be outdone by the cataloguers, someone made him age 
seventeen years in the five years between 1632 and 1637. Thus, he 
was credited with a total of forty-three years of service, beyond the 
fifty-four years which he actually lived in the Society of Jesus. 


JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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The Inland Customhouse at 
Cordoba 


The adventurous days of the conguistadores slowly faded away 
as the Spanish colonial system became adjusted to the major problem 
of extracting the wealth of the Indies. The closed port system, as 
established, insured to the crown a steady flow of the royal fifth 
and to the merchants of Cadiz and Seville a profitable return from 
the expanding American market. The mines of Postosi were a focal 
point of their interest, for the silver of Peru by 1593 was adding al- 
most a million pesos a year to the royal coffers.’ Yet the system for 
the conveyance of the Peruvian silver imposed an undue hardship 
that could have been avoided. From Potosi the silver was carried 
over the Andes to Arica, shipped to Callao, reshipped to Panama, 
carried overland to Portobelo, there to be reshipped to Spain. This 
was a costly, time-consuming, risky procedure. It was a high price 
to pay for a system which reflected the exploratory pattern of the 
conquistadores rather than the most efficient route available. Paid 
it was nonetheless, and the course of Empire moved on, while the 
Council of the Indies failed to develop the easier, faster, and possibly 
safer route either south from Potosi through Cérdoba to the Rio de 
la Plata or down the Pilcomayo and the Parana Rivers to Buenos 
Aires and the Rio de la Plata, thence across the Atlantic to Spain. 
The cost of this failure has not been and probably never will be 
accurately estimated, for ignoring the southern route could not ob- 
literate its existence and merely made of it a temptation to violate 
the law. 

It is one of the curious fates of history that the Platine river sys- 
tem did not become the legal, established passage-way to Spain. 
The Atlantic approach to the riches of Peru, the search for the “Em- 
pire of the White King,” had been made by Alejo Garcia and Sebas- 
tian Cabot at the same time that Francisco Pizarro was moving from 
Panama, yet it was Pizarro upon whom fortune smiled and it was 
he who received the patent for the exploration and conquest of the 
Incas by way of Panama. The fabulous success of Pizarro did not, 


1 Clarence Haring, Trade and Navigation Between Spain and the 
Indies, Cambridge, Mass., 1918, 334. Also see Earl J. Hamilton, “Imports 
of American Gold and Silver into Spain, 1503-1660,” The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, XLIII (May, 1929), 465. 
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however, immediately stifle the search for the “Empire of the White 
King,” for with the imperfect geographic knowledge of the day the 
relation of this mystery to the true Inca empire was not clear. How- 
ever, the eventual failure of Pedro de Mendoza and his successors 
to find another golden empire brought dire results to the Platine 
basin, as the area came to be considered a barren outpost of the em- 
pire, a security point against the possible encroachment of the 
Portuguese. 

Through four decades, after Buenos Aires was abandoned in 
1541 and Asuncién became the center of Platine security, the area 
languished in poverty and oblivion while Lima and Potosi expanded 
in wealth and legend. Yet, in spite of the overbearing fame of 
Peru, the commercial potential of the Platine was not forgotten by 
the inhabitants of Charcas, Tucuman, Chile, and Paraguay. Indeed, 
the excessive prices these people of the interior paid for the goods 
which they received by way of Panama continually stimulated the 
search for a cheaper route, and their eyes could not fail to focus 
on the usefulness of the Rio de la Plata. During the 1550's and 
1560's the crown received many petitions from the people of the 
hinterlands asking that the Rio de la Plata be opened to commerce. 
The major emphasis in the requests was placed on the need to 
alleviate the high cost of imported goods. Of minor consideration 
was the usage of the river system as a means of returning the silver 
of Potosi to Spain. In 1569, Philip II agreed to the refoundation of 
Buenos Aires, granting license for two ships a year to break off 
from the Flota and Galleones at the Canary Islands and proceed to 
the Rio de la Plata with the desired merchandise.2 Nowhere, how- 
ever, is it apparent that the traditional system of handling silver 
from Potosi was to be tampered with, and it is probable that the 
only thought inherent in the royal order was that goods from Spain 
were to be exchanged for the agricultural and grazing products of 
the hinterland. On this basis Buenos Aires was refounded in 1580 
by Juan de Garay. 

The re-establishment of Buenos Aires did not automatically de- 
velop a regular pattern of trade to the Plata, for Spain took no posi- 
tive action to divert the required portion of the carrying trade of the 
Flota and Galleones, leaving the initiative of the development of 


2 Archivo Colonial, Museo Mitre, Buenos Aires, 1914, II, 347-356, 
Capitulations made to Adelantado Juan Ortiz de Zarate, Madrid, 1569. 
Further investigation of the use of the Pileomayo River was ordered by a 
Royal Cedula of December 10, 1573, to the Audiencia of Charcas. Manuel 
Gondra Collection, University of Texas, Doc. # 1952a. 
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commerce completely in local hands. As the litoral was sparsely 
populated, the hinterland thereupon assumed the burden. The first 
few years of commerce are unrecorded, but by 1585, at the instigation 
of the Bishop of Tucuman, Francisco de Vitoria, came the first 
voyage of record, dominated by religious as well as commercial 
motives.* This venture had for its destination Sao Vicente and 
Bahia in Brazil, a most important feature inasmuch as the commerce 
of the future years was to remain oriented in this direction in spite of 
the protests and legislation of Spain. 


While commerce with Brazil at this time had been termed illegal, 
and perhaps was so from the point of view of Madrid, Vitoria and 
others considered that the joining of the Spanish-Portuguese crowns 
in 1580 had broken this barrier and they saw no reason for not 
trading there. As a result the Brazilian trade grew spectacularly 
within the decade, reaching sufficient proportions to gain the at- 
tention of the crown by 1594. At that time, only fourteen years 
after the opening of the port, a blanket prohibition was placed against 
the Brazilian trade, except in ships which passed through Seville.* 
A further prohibition came two years later, when, in order to make 
clear to all the status of the Portuguese under the dual monarchy, 
the Portuguese were formally declared to be foreigners excluded 
from the trade of the Indies. In spite of these laws, the Brazilian- 
Platine trade continued to grow, turning more and more to the 
illegal in the face of outright prohibitory legislation. 


In part to remedy, in response to many hardship petitions ema- 
nating from Buenos Aires, as well as to try to prevent the occasion 
of dealing with foreigners who would tempt them with low cost 
goods, the citizens of Buenos Aires were allowed in 1602 to trade 
in limited quantity with Brazil, Guinea, and other adjacent territories 
provided they consumed the goods and did not re-export them to 
other parts of the Indies.” This policy, which was repeated in dif- 
ferent forms over the ensuing decade was bound to fail, even when 
administered by a strong, determined governor such as Hernandarias 


3 The relation of this voyage may be found in Pablo Pastells, Histéria 
de Compaiita de Jesiis en la Provincia del Paraguay, Madrid, 1912, I, 31- 
45. Also, Annaes Do Museu Paulista, Sao Paulo, 1922, I, p. 2, 138-143. 

4 Serafim Leite, Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, Lisboa, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1938, I, 344. 

5 Recopilacién de Leyes de los Reinos de las Indias, Madrid, 1841, 
Libro IX, Titulo XVIII, Ley V. Cited hereafter as Recopilacién. 

6 Ibid., Lib. IX, Tit. XX VII, Ley XXVIII. 

7 Archivo de la Nacién Argentina Epoca Colonial, Reales Cédulas y 
Provisiones, 1517-1662, Buenos Aires, 1911, 52. 
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de Saavedra, for the Portuguese trading element had become well 
entrenched in Buenos Aires in the first twenty years after the re- 
establishment of the city. This group had developed its trading 
pattern with Brazil as well as with the hinterland of the Platine area. 
It knew the great profits to be made in selling goods in Upper Peru, 
and it would not be denied the continuance of a large trade even 
though it was illegal. Spain was cognizant of this situation and 
ordered the ousting of the Portuguese from Buenos Aires in laws of 
1601, 1602, and 1606, none of which were enforced.® 

The first twenty years of the seventeenth century in Buenos Aires 
represent an era of lawlessness possibly without parallel in Spanish 
colonial history. The city lived under the domination of Spanish 
and Portuguese traders who paid little attention to any statutes of 
the existing code. In spite of severe restrictions trading to the north 
was done as far as Potosi, the silver of that area being returned 
through Buenos Aires to Brazil, from where the precious metals 
moved not to the Iberian peninsula, but to northern Europe. In 
regard to this movement of silver outside the empire, Governor 
Rodrigues de Valdes (1599-1602), detained in Bahia on his way 
to his post in Buenos Aires wrote: 


.. . I have learned the truth in the five months that I was detained in 
Brazil, and that is that none of the silver which comes from there [the Rio 


de la Plata] goes to Spain, and if any goes to Lisbon it is very little because 
it all goes to Flanders and England . . . I conjecture that from Brazil there 
has gone out through there in four years more than a million and a half 
pesos, and when I arrived a caravel had gone out with more than 150,000 
pesos. . .9 


The residencias on the administrations of Governors Diego Marin 
Negron (1608-1613) and Diego de Géngora (1618-1623) indicate 
a status of virtual free trade in Buenos Aires, while the two adminis- 
trations of Hernandarias de Saavedra (1602-1608, 1613-1618) 
demonstrate his inability to control the forces around him.’° The 


8 For the order of April 6, 1601, see Gondra MS # 1482; for the 
orders of October 17, 1602 and October 28, 1606, see Archivo de la Nacién 
Argentina, 53, 70. 

9 Anuario de Histéria Argentina, Buenos Aires, III, 1941, 512, the 
yy of Governor Rodriguez de Valdez, May 20, 1599. Also Gondra 

# 1812c. 

10 For Governors Negrén and Saavedra, see Manuel V. Figuerero y 
Enrique de Gandia, “Hernandarias de Saavedra,” Histéria de Nacién 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1939, III, 446-448. For a detailed picture of 
Governor Saavedra’s troubles, see Raul Molina, Hernandarias, Buenos Aires, 
1948, chapters IX-XIII. For Governor Géngora, see Antonio Zinny, His- 
or - los Gobernadores de las Provincias Argentinas, Buenos Aires, 

, I, 110-112. 
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official records of imports through this score of years show a spec- 
tacular growth in the amount of trade passing through the port," 
while a corresponding decline in the quantity of goods confiscated 
indicates the laxity of administration.» The latter is understand- 
able in view of the fact that the cabildo was in control of the com- 
mercial interests during this period.’* It has been estimated that 
silver amounting to a million pesos a year was passing illegally 
through the port." 

Spain was aware of conditions in the port city through the de- 
scriptive letters received from various law-abiding citizens. Of these 
the letters of Governor Hernandarias de Saavedra are the most 
lucid, in that he names the key figures as well as indicts the 
public officials and justices for their failure to uphold the law. In- 
vestigations were made of these reported conditions, as for example, 
that by Francisco de Alfaro in 1611. Finding the charges valid, 
Alfaro set forth a series of corrective regulations, but these too were 
violated with the same derision as the basic law.’® Faced with the 
problem of an area where the ordinary law could not be enforced, 
and wherein her northern enemies were gaining access to the metallic 
wealth of the Indies, Spain finally took extraordinarily strong ac- 
tion to shut this back door of the empire. On February 7, 1622, 
from Madrid, Philip IV issued fourteen restrictive laws, designed 
to stop the contraband of Buenos Aires by blocking access to Upper 
Peruvian markets on the one hand, and by preventing the movement 
of silver southward to the port on the other. 

The first of the laws ordered the establishment of an aduana seca, 
or inland customs house, at Cérdoba in Tucuman Province, where 
goods which passed into Tucuman and Peru would be taxed fifty 
percent of their value.’® This basic restriction was not original in 


11 Juan A. Garcia, La Ciudad Indiana, Buenos Aires, 5th ed. n.d., 246, 

gives the following total trade in silver reals: 
1586 to 1595 Imports: 1,764,984 Exports: 84,758 
1596 to 1605 ” 1,411,282 - 753,436 
1605 to 1615 2 7,534,123 ” 1,151,678 
1616 to 1625 = 7,957,579 » 360,904 

12 Jbid., 245, gives the totals of confiscated merchandise as 64,604 
silver reals 1596 to 1605; 3,654 from 1606 to 1615; and 5,041,149 from 
1616 to 1625. 

13 This can clearly be seen by checking the names of well known con- 
trabandists against the membership of the cabildos; see Acuerdos del Ex- 
— Cabildo de Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 1907-1934, Libros III 
an ‘ 

14 Hamilton, “Imports of American Gold,” loc. cit., 446 n. 

15 Enrique de Gandia, Francisco de Alfaro y la Condicién Social de 
los Indios, Buenos Aires, 1939, 207-208. 

16 Recopilacién, Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Ley I. 
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1622. It had been passed on October 8, 1618, in the reign of Philip 
III, but was not put into effect.’ The statute first explains the rea- 
son for its passage. It recognizes the need of the citizens of the 
Platine area to export the products of the land, and points to the 
permissions which were extended to them for this purpose, but, it 
continues, “. . . because it has been understood that avoiding these 
conditions, they have carried goods and merchandise to the districts 
of Tucuman and Peru, in grave damage to the commerce of Se- 
ville. ..,” an aduana seca, or inland customs house was to be es- 
tablished. The site was chosen because, “. . . it appears that it is 
necessary to pass the city of Cérdoba de Tucuman in order to go to 
Peru. . .”48 The agency was to be housed with the cabildo of 
Cérdoba, or if no room was available, a separate house was to be 
established,’® where the goods moving northward would pay, “. . . 
fifty percent of the value in addition to that which had been collected 
in Seville as well as in the port of Buenos Aires. . ."*° Penalty for 
violations was to rest principally on the teamster or mule driver 
carrying the goods, who, if found violating the law, was to receive 
as punishment, “. . . public shame for the first offense, a whipping 
and two years in the galleys on the oars without salary for the 
second.” 

This law, establishing the aduana seca at Cérdoba, brought a new 
institution to the Americas. Aduanas*' had been known in the New 
World since at least 1537 and possibly earlier, but there is no indi- 
cation that their character was anything but fiscal.** Their task was 
the collection of the alcabala, or excise tax, and the almojarifazgo, 
Or export-import taxes. The aduana seca founded at Cérdoba in 


17 Some confusion arises from this. Reputable authors have mistak- 
enly set this date at 1618. The official record of Buenos Aires, Acuerdos 
del Extinguido Cabildo de Buenos Aires, indicates that the law of 1618 was 
not promulgated in the Americas. 

18 While this information was probably true at the time the legislation 
was passed, later information shows that it was by-passed by other roads. 

19 No information appears available on the physical character of the 
aduana seca. 

20 This refers to the averia or convoy tax as collected at Seville and 
the almojarifazgo or excise tax as collected at Buenos Aires. 

21 The word aduana is not of Spanish origin, but Arabic, coming from 
the word adayuan or book of accounts. Diccionario Enciclopedico Hispano- 
Americano, I, 481. 

22 The Casa de Aduana was established by law in Peru in 1587. See 
Recopilacién, Lib. IX, Tit. XXIV, Ley XIX. Professor Haring, Trade and 
Navigation, 83-84, places the date of the first collections in Seville on goods 
exported and imported to and from the Americas as 1543, by direction 
of Charles V. This would establish the first collections on the commerce 
of the New World in Peru. Haring bases his late date on the exemptions 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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1622, following Iberian precedents, was not of a fiscal character 
but was distinctly regulatory or prohibitive in nature. 

The institution of the aduana had had a long background in 
Spanish history, beginning with the Portorium Romana in ancient 
times, the diezmos de puertos during the reconquest, and the 
almojarifazgo of the Arabs. Under the Kings of Castile and Aragon, 
the aduana taxes became known by two titles: the pwertos secos, or 
those of the frontier lands, and the puertos mojados or those of the 
sea.2* There seems to be evidence that both of these, at least in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, had a fiscal character,** even 
though the aduana seca (or puerto seco, or aduana interior)* is 
sometimes defined as having been used in ancient times to strengthen 
borders, a usage similar to prohibition.** The aduana seca, or dry 
(preferably “inland”) customs house, seems to have taken on its 
prohibitory and protective character in the fifteenth century, from 
which time it grew in importance with the rise of modern nations.** 

The problem facing Spain in the control of trade and the flow 
of silver through the Plata area had, therefore, a precedent for its 
solution in an already existing Spanish institution,** for La Plata 
surely was a frontier land of the Spanish Empire. The prohibitive 
character of the agency can be seen not only in the purpose and in 
the various restrictions which we will presently discuss, but in the 
size of the tax imposed, fifty percent. A prohibitory tax, of its 
nature is not expected to produce supporting revenues, and the proof 
that this was the case in these laws is supported by the fact that in 
the fourteen laws no mention is made of the disposition of any reve- 
nues collected, except, that in the case of confiscations, the proceeds 
were to be divided among the treasury, the judges, and the informer 


23 Diccionario Enciclopedico Hispano-Americano, I, 483. See also, J. 
Espasa, Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo Americana, II, 1033. 

24 Manuel Colmeiro, Histéria de la Econémia Politica en Espaiia, 
Madrid, 1863, I, 336-337. He maintains, contrary to the opinions of others, 
that the prohibitive system had no feudal origins. 

25 Angel G. Palencia, La Espaiia del Siglo de Oro, Madrid, 1940, 63, 
demonstrates the interchangeability of the words. 

26 Diccionario de la Lengua Espajola, 28. 

27 Diccionario Enciclopedico Hispano-Americano, I, 483; XI, 871. The 
use of protectionism was not largely fostered until the first Austrian, 
Charles I (V), 1519. Others set various dates, 1431, 1446, and 1469. See 
Espasa, Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo Americana, II, 1033, 
and Konrad Haébler, Prosperidad Y Decadencia Econémica de Espaia, 
Madrid, 1899, 183. 

28 Palencia, La Espaiia del Siglo de Oro, 70, treats briefly of the use 
of this institution in Castile in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. 
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in each case.*® It can be further upheld on the basis that nowhere 
else in the Indies was so high a tax imposed.*° 

The characterization of the aduana seca of Cérdoba as a new 
institution in the Americas is silhouetted by a similar problem which 
Spain faced in trade control at the end of the sixteenth century. For 
some time, the trade between the Americas and the Far East had been 
a source of difficulty. But in 1593, when it was decided to restrict 
the illicit trade, the medium of an aduana was not used, instead, the 
control of such trade was put into the hands of “. . . my Viceroys of 
Peru and New Spain, my Governor and Captain-General of the 
Philippines, the Presidents and Auditors of my royal audiencias of 
the Indias, and all other magistrates therein. . .”** No particular 
agency or agent was made responsible, as in the case of the aduana 
seca of Cérdoba. 

Provision was also made for the foundation of aduanas in the 
Platine area other than the one at Cérdoba. The basis of this pro- 
vision was a fear that new roads might be found to reach Peru with- 
out passing through Cérdoba. The President and Audiencia of 
Charcas were authorized to instigate such aduanas as might be neces- 
sary, “. . . if through another way, road, path, shortcut, or evasion, 
a way is discovered of passing to Paraguay, Buenos Aires, Rio de la 
Plata, and other parts, to have communications with Brazil or its 
ports. . .”°* This authority and that expressed in law fourteen, 
‘... we order that if they decide to found aduanas in other parts of 
the Indies they will recognize these laws . . ,”** are additional evi- 
dence that the aduana seca of Cérdoba was a new institution to the 
American scene, for, in the latter statement, the law is set forth as 
organic and fundamental. Had other aduanas of this type been ex- 
istent at this time in the Indies, such terminology would not have 
been used. It is therefore advanced that this establishment of 1622 


29 Recopilacién, Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Ley I. 

30 Haring, Trade and Navigation, 78, shows that the averia did not 
early go above 7%, and that in 1644, Philip IV pledged that he would 
never let it rise above 12%. Ricardo Levene, A History of Argentina, 
Chapel Hill, 1937, 130, indicates the highest almojarifazgo as 10%, and 
the highest aleabala at 6%. To be considered in a different light is the 
“Royal Fifth” which was levied on the production of the mines. 

31 Emma Blair and James A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands, Cleve- 
land, 1903-1909, VIII, 316-318. Also, Ayer MS # 1438, Cédulas Reales. . . 
Philip II and Others, 1569-1603, The Newberry Library, Chicago. 

32 Recopilacién, Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Ley III. The inclusion of this 
clause was probably based on information relative to the use of the route 
through Paraguay to Brazil. 

33 Ibid., Ley XIV. 
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marks the first prohibitory or regulatory type of customs house 
in the Americas. 

Inasmuch as the major purpose of the law was to prevent the 
movement of silver from Potosi through Buenos Aires, it was only 
natural that such regulation should take high precedence. Laws 
two and four ordered that, “. . . for no reason, neither license of 
the Viceroy, the Audiencia, the Governor, of persons of high or low 
estate, public or private . . .”” would anyone be able to take gold or 
silver through the customs house in any manner or form.** Con- 
sideration was given to the needs of travelers, who were allowed to 
carry forty marks of silver and no more.*® Should some of the 
precious metals be smuggled through the customs, and on investi- 
gation their whereabouts be located, the possessor was to be prose- 
cuted, “. . . if he does not show personal knowledge of the owner 
of the gold or silver.”’** 

Such a policy, in view of the adverse balance of trade in the 
port of Buenos Aires, could only mean a serious drop in even the 
legal trade of the area. The city was to be reduced to a strict barter 
system because there were no precious metals in the immediate vicinity 
which could be used. Knowing that this would be the result, the 
laws took special recognition of the fact that every attempt would 
be made to smuggle the precious metals through to the port. On this 
account the directors of the customs house were ordered: 


. . . to recognize, open, and inspect, whatever little chests, trunks, pipes 
of wine, baggage, packages, bales of goods, bulky parcels, personal goods, 
beasts of burden, chairs, and saddle packs of their service, in order that . . . 
if they carry gold or silver, the prohibition of the law should be executed so 
that the traveler or driver can be uncovered, and the agents may not allege 
ignorance, saying that they did not have notice of the suspect. . .37 


Spain recognized that this drastic restriction on the passage of gold 
and silver in addition to the fifty percent tax on goods might have 
the effect of depopulating the Plata area and reducing its military 
effectiveness. As a consequence of this, laws ten and fourteen 
specifically provided for the trade of the area. By the tenth, the 
people of the coast were permitted to bring the produce of the 
province, which they might sell in Tucumdn and Peru, through the 
customs house without tax, and might return with goods in the same 


34 Ibid., Ley II. 
85 Ibid. 
36 Ibid., Ley IV. 
37 Ibid., Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Ley Il. 
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manner, provided that they “. . . guard always the prohibition regard- 
ing gold and silver. . .”** The same permission was set forth in law 
twelve in regard to the merchandise of the Peruvian traders. Law 
twelve also best illustrates the spirit with which this legislation was 
promulgated. It was not a policy of ruthless extermination directed 
revengefully at Buenos Aires for the harm it might have done to 
a few merchants, but rather it was a policy of justice, the voice of 
the system, directed against the lawlessness of the port and the 
injury it was doing to the common good. The basis of the policy 
was Spain's conviction of the validity of the entire colonial mercan- 
tile system. 

Because it is our intention in restricting the inland port of Cérdoba de 
Tucuman only to save the damage to the public good, commerce and trade, 
and to do in this regard what is possible for the convenience and utility 
of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata, Paraguay and Buenos Aires: We 
declare that all and whatever kind of merchandise which they wish to 
carry and pass from Peru to the said provinces and port, should be able 
to be carried and traded freely, and without paying any taxes, in such a 
way that the citizens and inhabitants there are able to have and should 
have enough that would be useful and beneficiai, provided they do not pass 
gold or silver, and they guard this item diligently.39 


Knowing that these permissions would be abused from the atti- 
tude which the citizens of Buenos Aires had demonstrated, additional 
safeguards were outlined. In law thirteen of the aduanas, and by 
special law of the same date,*® the port of Buenos Aires was closed 
for exit or entrance, except with the presentation of the license of the 
House of Trade. No permits for this were to be issued by the 
Viceroy of Peru, and the governor of the province of the Rio de la 
Plata was to see that it was fulfilled. Further, the governors of 
Paraguay and La Plata were to examine personally any ships that 
might depart, lest they be carrying away precious metals.** 

A number of the laws were concerned with the operation of the 
customs house. The sixth law provided in an interesting manner 
for more efficient enforcement, maintaining that, “Reward is an 
incentive, the observance of which is important to our royal serv- 
ice... ,” and provided that whosoever should inform the officials 
of the customs house of a violation should receive one-third of the 
merchandise confiscated as a result.‘ Laws eight and fourteen both 

38 Ibid., Ley X. 

39 Ibid., Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Ley XII. 

40 Ibid., Lib. IX, Tit. XX VI, Ley XXV. 


41 Ibid., Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Ley V. 
42 Ibid., Ley VII. 
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dealt with the naming of personnel, “. . . guards and persons which 
seem necessary. .. ,"** while it was further provided that the judges 
of the province should handle the hearings on such violations as 
might be uncovered.** A restricted area with a radius of twenty 
leagues from Cérdoba was established within which illegal goods 
would be classified as contraband if found.*® By means of law 
eleven, one large, potential loophole was closed. This concerned 
the measure to be used in evaluating the goods to be taxed. Lest 
the administrators of the aduana find themselves putting low esti- 
mates on the goods passing through, it was ordered that the President 
and Audiencia of Charcas should send lists to them evaluating the 
common prices in Peru. From these lists the incoming goods would 
be evaluated and taxed.*® 

In summation, three major concepts were present in the aduana 
laws of February 7, 1622. The first was the prohibition of gold and 
silver to the coastal area. This restriction was rigid, forceful, com- 
plete, and often repeated, allowing only a minor exception in the 
case of travelers, and as such, supports the contention that this em- 
bargo was the main purpose of the laws. The second, concerning 
the movement of foreign, competitive goods to the north is likewise 
restrictive, yet less confining than that concerning the movement of 
precious metals, for the merchandise could enter the north country 
upon the payment of the 50% tax. This represents something of an 
enigma, for beginning with the permission of 1618, and everywhere 
evident in the laws of the aduanas, the port of Buenos Aires was to be 
restricted to such trade as was licensed by Seville. The number of 
ships engaged in such commerce was distinctly limited and the 
governors were warned that no other ships were to be allowed 
entrance. Yet, the very act of the foundation of the aduana indicated 
an acceptance of the fact that violations of the law were going to 
continue. Such superseding of laws, based undoubtedly on recogni- 
tion of their unenforcibility, can lead to many speculations of the 
moral fiber of the empire. The third concept concerns the approval 
of an active intra-viceroyalty trade, tax free, and without signs of 
control from the mother country. 

It has been indicated that the prime purpose of the restrictive 
laws of 1622 was to seek a remedy for a sore point within the empire, 
and that the immediate cause lay within the area itself. There was 
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43 Ibid., Lib. VIII, Tit. XIV, Leyes VIII, XIV. 
44 Ibid., Ley XIV. 

45 Ibid., Ley IX. 

46 Ibid., Ley XI. 
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a contributory cause, the economic condition of the empire, which 
will be demonstrated shortly. However, inasmuch as the foundation 
of the aduana has been set forth as a turning point in the history of 
colonial Argentina,*” and as others have taken a different position 
with regard to the motivation of its foundation, giving as a result 
a different view of the colonial commercial scene, it is necessary to 
examine their position. 

It has been set forth that the motivating factor of the restrictive 
legislation of 1622 was the “insatiable greed” of the merchants of 
Lima, who, disturbed by the competition they received from Buenos 
Aires, protested against the commercial activities of that area and 
through their power and influence brought about this legislation.** 
This premise is most convenient for the development of a national- 
istic history, for in stressing a titanic inter-continental struggle for 
control of hinterland markets, one can then rejoice in the inevitable 
victory which came to Buenos Aires against these overwhelming odds. 
“In the light of this new history, in the struggle between the two 
great sources of direction and power in America, Lima and Buenos 
Aires, the spirit of the new liberty is evident. . ."** The concept of 
the market struggle is based on the outraged protests of the Limefios, 
or the merchants of Lima, to the crown, yet direct reference to docu- 
ments is studiously avoided.5° Contemporary documents from the 
printed sources on the other hand say little of the matter of compe- 
tition while expressing great concern over the extensive loss of gold 
and silver through Buenos Aires.** 


47 Levene, History of Argentina, 101-102. 

48 Ibid., 102; Ricardo Levene, in his Lecciones de Histéria Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 1937, I, 243; Histéria de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, La 
Plata, 1940, I, 86-88; Investigaciones Acerca de la Histéria Econémica 
del Virreinato del Plata, Buenos Aires, 1927, I, 223; Documentos Para la 
Histéria Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1915—, V, xli-xlii; and “Los Origines 
de la Histéria Argentina; Problema Fundamentales en la Colonizacién del 
+-- cea de la Junta de Histéria y Numismdtica Americana, IV, 

ie 

49 Levene, Investigaciones, I, 29-30; and “Interpretacion Econémica de 
la Histéria Argentina,” Anuario de Histéria del Derecho Espaiol, Madrid, 
1926, III, 186-187. 

50 It is not improbable that the viewpoint was conceived from a source 
not wholly satisfactory, the representation of the Consulado of Lima to the 
King, made in the year 1774, 152 years later. See, Levene, ed., Documentos 
Para la Histéria Argentina, V, 312-314. Similar documentation a century 
earlier refutes the argument. See, Resume of the Consultations in which 
His Majesty resolved to found and extinguish the Audiencia of Buenos 
Aires, 1672, Gondra MS # 3818. 

51 See particularly the memorial of Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco, 
November, 1604, Ricardo Beltran y Rozpide, Coleccién de las Memorias 
0 Relaciones Que Escribieron los Virreyes del Peru, Madrid, 1921, I, 130; 
and the memorial of Viceroy Don Francisco de Borja y Aragon to Marqués 
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The logic of the position which advances the concept of com- 
petition with the merchants of Lima as the sole cause of the pro- 
hibitive legislation is therefore tenuous. While the introduction of 
goods through Buenos Aires naturally reduced the demand, and, 
in a loose usage of the word, caused “competition,” the idea of a 
great struggle over this is absurd, for the concept of competition 
connotes at a minimum the notion of legal equality between the com- 
peting agents. In the case of Buenos Aires versus Lima, this cannot 
be considered. Lima was engaging in legitimate trade, having a 
definite, important position within the empire scheme. The trade 
of Buenos Aires, for that part which would be competitive, was out- 
side the law. Legitimately it was an outpost of empire, a security 
point, nothing else. Even if a parallel of equality could be drawn, 
the conclusion that it was the Peruvian merchants who influenced 
legislation at this time, overlooks completely the fact that it was 
many of these same merchants who were profiting by the trade of 
the Rio de la Plata.** Any losses from the competition to contraband 
goods coming through Buenos Aires would accrue to the merchants 
of Seville, not those of Lima, for it was not compulsory that the Lima 
merchants purchase established quantities of goods at Portobelo. 
This is evident in law one of the aduanas, which clearly states: “ 
in grave damage to the commerce of Seville. . .” The merchants 
of Lima and their agents in Upper Peru could have stopped the trade 
of Buenos Aires were they not profiting by it, but their role was 
that of middlemen seeking a profit regardless of the source of the 
goods. Inasmuch as the profits on merchandise coming through 
Buenos Aires would be greater, the absence of protesting documents 
is understandable. 


There were two causes for the restrictive legislation of 1622: the 
primary, which consists of the conditions of the port; and the second- 
ary, which consists of the condition of the empire both in relation to 
the commerce of Buenos Aires and in relation to world affairs. 
While the injurious contraband commerce of the port and the flow 
of silver to Spain's enemies, as well as Spain's futile attempts to 
stop them, have already been mentioned, it would be well to recall 
here that complaints about the illicit traffic were coming from 


de Guadalcazar, 1621, Felipe Bailly, ed., Memorias de los Vireyes, Que 
Han Gobernado El Peru, Lima, 1859, I, 82-83. 

52 José Manuel Ots Capdequi, “Las Instituciones Econémicas Hispano 
Americanas Del Perfodo Colonial,” Anuario de Histéria del Derecho 
Espaiol, XI, Madrid, 1934, 265. 
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Buenos Aires itself. Although Hernandarias and his aide, Manuel 
de Frias, had written often before, the year following the end of his 
last governorship, in 1619, Hernandarias wrote a stinging memorial 
entitled, “Of the Excesses and Disorders of the Port of Buenos 
Aires,” in which he stated: 


. the scandal is public and well known which has been done and is 
being done in this province, . . . the excesses and disorders which have 
been committed and are being committed . . . there have entered and are 
entering ships under title of ships of register . . . against the wish and ex- 
press cedula of His Majesty, and they carry gold, silver, hides and other 
prohibited things, and although the prohibitive orders have been known 
and are known and understood by the justices and judges of the said port, 
they make no attempt to punish as they should, and they have given help to 
the transgressors. . .53 


This was written by the ex-governor of the area, three years before 
the promulgation of the restrictive legislation. Would it seem like- 
ly that a memorial written in this vein would go unheeded when 
it came from a man who was highly regarded for his attempts to 
control the contraband of the port, and who had written so often 
before? It is more than a coincidence that Hernandarias, seventeen 
years previously, at the time of the granting of the first commercial 
permission of 1602, had interpreted that permission so as to exclude 
the interior and form a geographic-economic pattern of isolation 
which was adopted in the restrictions of 1622.54 

The most convincing of all evidence, however, that the instigation 
of the aduana seca arose not from the pleas of the merchants of 
Lima, but from Buenos Aires itself, from the letters of Frias and 
Hernandarias, is the reference to the proposed customs house in a 
prohibition of December 13, 1621. The King wrote in that order: 


I have written to Manuel de Frias, Governor of Paraguay, advising him of 
receipt of his letters in regard to the obstructions he has put to the commerce 
of Buenos Aires, and what referred to the persons of Juan de Vergara and 
Diego de Vega [two well known contrabandistas|. It is agreed what must 
be done and faithfully executed, and the thing which appears most necessary 
is to shut off the passage from Brazil to Paraguay in order that through 
these Portuguese, foreigners, or natives may not pass, and because of this a 
cedula had been dispatched, a copy of which was sent to Licenciado Don 
Alonzo Pérez de Salazar, Oidor of Charcas, to whom was given a commis- 
sion itt order to execute the said cedula, in virtue of which he will close 


53 Molina, Hernandarias, 188. 

54 D. Rafael Antifiez y Acevedo, Memorias Histéricas Sobre la Legis- 
lacién y Gobierno del Comercio de Los Espafioles con Su Colonias en las 
Indias Occidentales, Madrid, 1797, 122. 
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the passages, and establish the pwertos secos in agreement with the pro- 
visions and penalties contained in the said cedula.55 


In relation to the situation from the viewpoint of the empire, 
Spain was forced to pass the restrictive legislation. Among the 
first of the reasons determining this was the decline in treasure from 
the mines of the Americas. After a high point of almost fourteen 
million pesos of annual income was reached in the period 1591- 
1600, a marked decline set in, caused by a number of events, among 
which, affecting the return from the Potosi mines, was the increase 
in smuggling, particularly through the port of Buenos Aires.** This 
leakage is difficult to measure in quantitative terms but was definitely 
present on a large scale. In addition to this, which would seem 
reason enough for restrictive action, was the debt situation in Spain 
itself. Philip II, at his death in 1598, had left a debt of some 140,- 
000,000 ducats, *’ nearly a billion and a half pesos, more than the 
mines of the Americas would produce in a hundred of their best 
years.°* The reign of Philip III saw this situation aggravated by a 
vellon or copper debasement inflation which seriously affected the 
worth of Spanish money.®? An internal solution was available neither 
from taxation nor from the stimulation of industry, the first because 
of the already overbearing tax system, mainly in the hands of tax 
farmers,®° the second, because of the serious decline of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce.*! Financial conditions were in such a de- 
plorable state that Philip IV, finding his Royal Patrimony exhausted, 
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55 Gondra MS # 32d. Prohibition against the entrance of foreigners 
into Paraguay by way of Brazil, December 13, 1621. 

56 Hamilton, “Imports of American Gold and Silver,” loc. cit., 
464-466; Haring, Trade and Navigation, 334, shows annual amounts of 
registered silver at Potos{ alone at about 4,000,000 pesos, with the de- 
cline coming at the turn of the century. The “royal fifth” had declined 
after 1600 so that from 1617 on, the “fifth” was about 300,000 pesos a 
year less than it was in the last decade of the sixteenth century. 

57 Bernard Moses, “The Economic Conditions of Spain in the Six- 
teenth Century,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1893, Washington, 1894, 131. 

58 Hamilton, “Imports of American Gold and Silver,” loc. cit., 465, 
states the annual average of the high ten year period in American gold 
production to be 13,922,672.2 pesos. With the ducat pegged at 11 pesos 
the debt would be 1,540,000,000 pesos, or about 100 years of top production. 

59 Earl J. Hamilton, “Spanish Mercantilism before 1700,” Facts and 
Factors in Economic History, 1932, Cambridge, 218-219. 

60 Colmeiro, Histéria de la Econémia Politica en Espajia, II, 556, 
estimates the number between 60,000 and 160,000. 

61 Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in 
Spain, 1501-1650, Cambridge, Mass., 1934, 79. A treatment of this problem 
yg a in Bernardo de Ulloa, Restablecimiento de las Fdbricas, Madrid, 

40, 2 vols. 
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sent letters on June 14, 1621, to the officials and clergy of the Indies 
asking for loans and donations.®* 

Besides the critical financial situation, Spain was faced by a 
hostile Europe. For almost a century her claims in the New World 
had not been seriously challenged. After the defeat of the armada 
the nations of northern Europe developed a heightened interest in the 
Americas, commercially as well as territorially. The Dutch were 

articularly interested in the South Atlantic, and constant badgering 
of the Estates General by William Usselinx for a Dutch West India 
Company which would “. . . increase the wealth and power of the 
Dutch . . . and give opportunities for undermining the power of the 
King of Spain... ,” could not have gone unnoticed.** In 1621, 
the year of Philip IV’s accession, not only did the twelve year truce 
with the Dutch come to an end, bringing Spain into the Thirty Years 
War, but in the same year the Dutch West India Company was 
authorized. The declining revenue, the huge debt, and the in- 
creasing imperial demands called for laws which would insure the 
maximum return of precious metals to the mother country. 

The ensuing legislation which affected the port of Buenos Aires 
came, therefore, as a necessity of the empire of which that port 
was a part, to conserve the dwindling supply of the much-needed 
precious metals, a very noticeable portion of which was being lost 
through the Rio de la Plata to Spain’s continental enemies. This 
reasoning, which maintains in essence that Spain was legislating in 
this restrictive manner to bolster her sagging economic situation, is 
upheld by other concurrent statutes. In 1624, the death penalty was 
authorized in Spain against anyone who violated a series of harsh 
specie laws,** and throughout the period with which we have been 
concerned, laws were promulgated holding under close supervision 
the New Spain-Philippine-China trade, as well as the Peruvian- 
Philippine-China trade.® 

The exact date of the foundation of the aduana is difficult to 
fix.66 Communication being what it was, it would have been im- 


aap pe Don Fernando de Montesinos, Anales del Peru, Madrid, 1906, 
—221, 

63 J. Franklin Jameson, Willem Usselinz, Founder of the Dutch and 
Swedish West India Companies, Papers of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, II, No. 3, New York, 1887, 8, 31, 43, 70. 

64 Hamilton, “Spanish Mercantilism before 1700,” loc. cit., 218. 

65 Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, X VII, 28-50; XIX, 169. 

66 Many authors carelessly place the date at February 7, 1622, the 
date of the promulgation of the law in Madrid. 
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possible for the laws to have reached the Americas before the latter 
part of 1622. References to its foundation in letters and cabildo 
records indicate that more than a year had passed before any action 
was taken towards its establishment. The cabildo of Buenos Aires 
first concerned itself with the cedula on March 27, 1623,®7 and 
on June 19, 1623, in protest instructions to Antonio de Ledn, repre- 
sentative of the city of Madrid, mentioned the arrival date of the 
new laws as March 25, 1623. A later cabildo referred to the 


. cedula of His Majesty which was published in this port March 25, 
1623, which was instantly executed by Sr. Don Diego de Géngora, who on 
that occasion was governing this province. He ordered it proclaimed with 
the sounding of drums in the presence of all the citizens which was done 
by order of Sr. Don Alonso Pérez de Salazar, and the order of the Royal 
Audiencia of the city of La Plata, to whom his Majesty had entrusted its 
execution. ®9 


Yet these dates do not fix the exact foundation time of the 
aduana, and it can only be approximated. There was nothing in the 
law indicating a specific person to whom the foundation of the 
aduana was charged, but from a cabildo letter it can be noted that 
the laws were sent as an enclosure to a letter charging Sr. Don 
Alonso Pérez de Salazar with the foundation: 


His Majesty dispatched a Royal cedula with others inserted in it, dated 
Madrid, February 7, 1622, directed to Sr. Licenciado Der Alonso Pérez de 
Salazar, Oidor of the Royal Audiencia of the city of La Piata, in order that 
in it, in Tucumén, and in this port he should make public. . . 7° 


On September 30, 1623, the same Pérez de Salazar received orders, 
in the form of a Royal Provision from the Viceroy of Peru, to go 
from Cérdoba to Buenos Aires to fill the office of the governor, 
since Diego de Géngora had died. At the time of his arrival in 
Buenos Aires in October, 1623, the aduana at Cérdoba had been 
established. The foundation date of the new customs house must, 
therefore, be left between April and September, 1623. That Alonso 
Pérez de Salazar not only received orders to establish the aduana 
but actually did so, is evident if we follow the invectives heaped upon 


67 Acuerdos del Extinguido Cabildo de Buenos Aires, V, 349-350. 

68 D. Roberto Levillier, Correspondencia de la Ciudad de Buenos 
Aires con los Reyes de Espana, Madrid, 1918, II, 186. 

69 Acuerdos del Extinguido Cabildo de Buenos Aires, VI, 134, Jan- 
uary 7, 1625. 

70 Levillier, Correspondencia, II, 185, Cabildo to Antonio de Leén, 
June 19, 1623. 

71 Archivo de la Nacién Argentina, 146-147. 
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him in the letters of complaint which followed, but little or nothing 
seems to be known of the details of the establishment or its later 
administration.** 

In Buenos Aires the contraband trade practices were continuing 
at the time of the promulgation of the new legislation. The city 
was under the governorship of Diego de Géngora, who had begun 
his new administration under a cloud for attempting to bring illicit 
goods from Lisbon. His failure in this first attempt evidently did 
not deter him, for not only did Diego Paez de Clavijo, who tempo- 
rarily succeeded Géngora, note that in the month after the governor’s 
death twelve ships arrived, six of them “in distress” from Angola 
and Brazil,"* but in the residencia held on his term of service by 
Pérez de Salazar, Géngora was found guilty on twenty-five counts 
of failure to enforce the law. From the report of this residencia, the 
Council of the Indies, on February 18, 1631, fined the estate of the 
governor 23,050 ducats for these transgressions."* It can thus be 
readily surmised, that immediately prior to the establishment of the 
aduana of Cérdoba, Buenos Aires was trading at a rate far above 
legal.’® 

Among the many protests written against the aduana, official 
and individual, only one appears to admit that the blame can be 
laid to the port itself. The others blame everyone but themselves 
for their difficulties, and offer no solution but the abandonment of 
the aduana and the return to their former status under the permis- 
sions. Bishop Cortazar, of Tucuman, wrote in a different vein. 
In a letter which was mainly concerned with the state of religion, 
he comments on the aduana thus: 


In this city of Cérdoba the Oidor Alonzo Pérez de Salazar has founded 
the customs house which Your Majesty has ordered and it has left the port 
so closed that in a brief time it has begun the depopulation of this govern- 
ment. I confess that the excesses of the port were great; but the good 
government should not correct excesses by destroying the provinces and 
vassals of Your Majesty. The money which passes to Brazil is little for 


72 The records of the cabildo of Cérdoba, Archivo Municipal de 
Cérdoba, Cérdoba, 1880, 8 vols., curiously and unfortunately are missing 
for this period. Volume VI concludes with August 3, 1623, and Volume 
VII begins on January 1, 1628, without explanation. 

73 Romulo Zabala and Enrique de Gandia, Histéria de la Ciudad de 
Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, 1936, I, 299. 

74 Zinny, Histéria de los Gobernadores, I, 111. 

75 On October 21, 1622, the Council of the Indies ordered Licenciado 
Sancho Flores to investigate the excesses of the port. Catdlogo Cronolégica 
de Reales Cédulas, Ordénes, Decretos, Provisiones, etc., 1508-1810, Buenos 
Aires, 1938, 96-97. 
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there is little desire to risk it by sea where there are many enemies. The 
merchandises which they carry are so bad and so poor that they do not 
pass to Potosi, which is because they fear the contractors of Seville. . . The 
one remedy for all the land would be for Your Majesty to found an aud- 
iencia which will see more closely the damages and inconveniences which 
they are experiencing and the conveniences which could be opened by carry- 
ing negroes upon whom depend the preservation of these provinces.76 


Such pleading, touching as some of it might seem, had no effect 
in Spain toward lessening the restrictions which had been imposed. 
Indeed, the Council of the Indies was probably well calloused; it had 
been subject through these years to another stream of letters, which 
indicated that every attempt was being made to undermine the re- 
strictive laws, and continue the illicit trade. This trade was ham- 
pered but not eliminated by the establishment of the aduana. 


MARTIN J. LOWERY 


De Paul University, Chicago 


76 Roberto Levillier, Papeles Eclesidsticos del Tucumdén, Madrid, 1926, 


Bishop Cortazar to King, Jan. 24, 1626, I, 415. 





Lower California an Island 


For a study in the tenacity of human tradition no better exampie 
can be chosen than the persistence of the idea that California was 
an island. Fantastic conceptions of the early geopraphers of western 
North America arouse the interest of the modern scholar and provoke 
a smile. One geographer pictured North America protruding west- 
ward from a low latitude until it became a part of Asia. What else 
could be expected when mankind had seen but a slight fraction of 
the coasts washed by the great oceans? Columbus thought that he 
was near India, and thereby he begot one of the great misnomers, 
attaching the name Indian to the natives of the hemisphere. For 
his fourth voyage Columbus was given instructions to try to find 
the channels leading through the supposed group of islands and 
thus draw close to China. The islands proved to be the frustrating 
shoestring of land which ties together two vast continents. Others 
went west under royal instructions to sail by the most direct route 
to “the Moluccas, China, Japan, Tarsis, and Opir”! Columbus died 
not knowing exactly what he had discovered and (alas for human 
glory!) he was, all unintentionally, cheated of an eternal honor. 
The great discoverer had stumbled upon a hemisphere, called later 
the Western, while the name which became attached to it was not 
his, but his countryman’s, Amerigo Vespucci. 

In the prevailing cartographical confusion was included one of 
the most barren splinters of the earth’s crust, Lower California, 
called in colonial times simply California, later the Californias (by 
Salvatierra ‘the Carolinas” to impress King Charles II), and final- 
ly Baja California. 

Two years after the fall of Tenochtitlan, Hernan Cortés had 
his energetic eye already peeled for explorations up and down the 
Pacific shores of New Spain, and he was engaged in building ships 
for the purpose. His captains reported pearls along the Mar del 
Sur and carried down from the northwest reports of an “Island 
of Women,” where coasts were sprinkled with pearls and where 
metals were so abundant that these Amazons used spears tipped 
with gold. Montalvo's romance of chivalry, Las Sergas de Esplan- 
dian, having seen the light the previous decade (1510), lent wings 
to these reports and packed them with additional prodigies. Montalvo 
had written that the black women upon this island of California 

37 
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used golden harness for the wild beasts which they tamed. Griffons 
devoured every hapless male who set foot upon the cliffy coasts." 

These fairy tales produced a clinging name. The “Amazon” 
island came later to be referred to as California. Also, even in 
these early 1520's, a strait existed vaguely in the minds of western 
Europeans. It was thought to lead to the northwest. Cortés was 
ordered by Emperor Charles V to hunt for it. This idea of a fabled 
island and a fabled strait clung with the tenacity of a leech. So 
unyielding was it that after two centuries and a half of time, after 
five different voyages to the head of the gulf, after the waters had 
been observed closing in to the estuary of the Rio Colorado, after 
at least three distinct observations by land accompanied by written 
refutations, after all of this, the fable of a strait and the fable of an 
island still stubbornly persisted in the minds of tradition-ridden 
intellectuals. The dissolution of the fable had no sooner begun 
than it was suddenly revived to live for more than a century and 
a half. 


Cortés, after delays and setbacks in his ship-building operations 
and the diversion of one of his fleets to the Moluccas, finally sent 
an expedition into the gulf (1533), which after adventures and 
mutinies reached Lower California, probably at La Paz. The ven- 
ture ended in hunger and massacre. Some managed to get back 
to the mainland and reported pearls and gold on an island to the 
west. Cortés, thus stimulated, went to this “island” two years later 
and made a camp on the more southerly reaches of the Bay of La 
Paz in a place now called Puerto Pichilingue, opposite the southern 
tip of the islet called San Juan Nepomuceno. Hunger, if not Indians, 
attacked the little colony, and many died. The project was ultimately 
given up. The futile exposition resulted in a map drawn in 1542 by 
Alonzo de Santa Cruz which makes the Gulf of California a round 
circle studded with islands, which Cortés had called Santa Cruz, by 
the fabled strait which here runs almost directly from east to west.’ 


1 Montalvo’s significant passage is quoted in H. Morse Stephens and 

ee E. Bolton (eds.), The Pacific Ocean in History, New York, 1917, 
4 f. 

2 The map was reproduced by E. W. Dahlgren. The original lies in the 
Royal ——- in Stockholm and is the only one known to exist. Cf. Henry 
R. Wagner, Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast of America in Siz- 
teenth Century, San Francisco, 1929, 297 and plate III, where the map 
is given. 

Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical His of America, New York, 
1884, II, 443, states that Antonio Herrera in the Historia General says that 
Cortés already applied the name California to the peninsula. Herrera 
writes of the Cortés expedition in the Mar del Sur in two places of his 
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Towards the end of the decade of the thirties Cortés was given 
another stimulus, of the kind he could react to with alacrity. Cabeza 
de Vaca had come down from the north and had reported on Quivira 
and the seven golden cities which were also blue with turquoise. 
Friar Marcos de Niza was sent north by Mexico's first Viceroy, An- 
tonio de Mendoza, to investigate. The friar carried back tall tales 
of things he had never seen. The great Coronado expedition was 
then decided upon. But Cortés would get the jump on the Viceroy. 
Even before the friar had returned with his report, Cortés had sent 
three ships north along the gulf under command of Francisco de 
Ulloa. Two of the ships found the head of the gulf in September, 
1539. Ulloa describes the discoloration of the waters of the upper 
gulf just as the Jesuit explorers, Ugarte and Consag, described them 
two centuries later, and the tides and the currents, too. Ulloa knew 
there was no opening or strait leading to the South Sea, for he wrote: 
“... We saw the whole sea where we must pass, between one land 
and another, closed with shoals, and in addition to this we saw 
between one land and another, many summits of mountains, the 
bases of which we could not see for the earth’s curvature.”* It 
was evident Ulloa realized that he had reached the end of a closed 
body of water because he could not sail any farther. He turned 
back south and ultimately rounded Cape San Lucas. Ulloa does not 
mention the prongs of Rio Colorado’s estuary nor Montague Island 
which separates them. Perhaps the island had not yet been formed, 
but two hundred years later it was there and still is. He gave a 
name to these waters suggested by the reddish discoloration seen 
at their head and after that the gulf was often called the Mar 
Bermejo. 

Then was set on foot the Coronado expedition, pulled north by 
the tales of Friar Marcos and the reports of emeralds and gold. 
Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza desired to communicate with Coronado 
from the sea and thereby dispatched Hernando de Alarcén to the 
north. The Captain left with two vessels, picked up another at 
Culiacan, reached the head of the gulf and, almost exactly a year 
after Ulloa’s discovery, sailed eighty-five leagues up the Colorado 
“perhaps passing the Gila river.” By November Alarcén was back 
in Mexico, having just missed Coronado’s man, Melchior Diaz, who 


Decada V: lib. VII, cap. 3 and 4 and lib. VIII, cap. 9 and 10. In these 

passages Herrera does not justify Winsor’s statement, but rather he refers 

ag) peninsula as la isla de Santa Cruz. Cf. the Madrid, 1730 edition, 
, 199. 

3 Wagner, Spanish Voyages, 20. Ulloa’s narrative is given here, 15-46. 
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went by land west to communicate with him. On this journey which 
cost him his life Diaz crossed the Colorado and penetrated some dist- 
ance south into California. 

Alarcén, like Ulloa, considered California a peninsula. When 
the report of what Ulloa saw reached Seville in 1541 the Casa de 
Contratacién charted the whole hemisphere, showing California as 
a peninsula. Two other maps were now made. One, allegedly, was 
done in Mexico by Domingo del Castillo, one of Alarcén’s pilots, and 
the other, called the Sebastian Cabot planisphere, was thought mis- 
takenly to have been drawn by the famous navigator himself. Both 
appeared approximately in 1541 and were influenced by the map 
of the Casa de Contratacién. Likewise both are based in large measure 
on Ulloa’s own relacién and upon that of Francisco Preciado who 
was with him.* The truth about California was becoming known. 

Other maps continued to appear making the barren cactus patch 
a peninsula. Such is that of Battista Agnese, an Italian carto- 
gtapher, dated May 15, 1542; others were the Agnese’s map of 1543, 
the chart of Diego de Homem dated 1568, and the piece in a 
Portolano atlas dated after 1554, the Nova Franza map of 1556, 
the piece of Gerard de Jode published in Antwerp in 1664, and the 
manuscript chart of John Daniell of 1637.6 The first Ortelius atlas, 
Teatrum Orbis Terrarum (1570), portrays California a peninsula, 
very thick at its base, while immediately to the north the land bulges 
far to the west and nose of the bulge is called Quivira.* Jodocus 
Hondius, who brought out a new edition of Mercator’s “Atlas” in 
Amsterdam in 1606, makes California a peninsula in his map of the 
world.’ Similarly, the Portolano map of 1580 shows California a 
peninsula, as does the Willem Janszoon Blaeuw’s globe made in 
Amsterdam in 1617°. The Ortelius map of 1564 makes California 
a peninsula and bulges out Quivira far to the northwest to a strait. 
Beyond the strait is a land called Anian!® 


4 Ibid., 298 with plate IV ppposite, and 302 with re VIII. 

5 Ibid., plates VI, VII, IX, XIII, XIV, XVI, and XX. 

6 Carl Sauer and Donald Brand, Aztatlén: Prehistoric Mexican Fron- 
tier on the Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1932, 5. 

7 Reproduced in Purchas His Pilgrims, I, 312. 

8 These two pieces may be found in the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 

9 Henry R. Wagner, Some Imaginary California Geography, Worces- 
ter, 1926, 10, plate I. See also the Paolo Forlani map of 1574, 17, plate 
IV, and that ascribed to Giacomo Gastaldi, 16, plate III. Many other maps 
of the sixteenth century correctly make Baja California a peninsula. Such 
are the maps of Forlani (1560), Ptolemy (1548), Martinez (1557), Zaltieri 
(1566), Mercator (1569), Poreacchi (1572), Wytfliet (1597), and Mo- 
lineaux’s globe (1592). Cf. Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, II, 438. 
Cortés himself had it right. See his map of 1535 or shortly after. Jbid., 442. 
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In spite of all the cartographers’ efforts, the tradition of the 
island persisted. Perhaps Montalvo’s romantic tale had made too 
deep an impression to be shaken off. There accompanied Sebastian 
Vizcaino in his famous voyage of 1602 the Carmelite Friar, Antonio 
de la Ascencién, who wrote a long account of the voyage in sixteen 
chapters. In chapter fifteen we read the following: “I hold it to 
be very certain and proven that the whole Kingdom of California 
discovered on this voyage is the largest island known or which has 
been discovered up to the present day and that it is separated from 
the provinces of New Mexico by the Mediterranean Sea of Califor- 
nia...” Then the friar quotes a long passage from the diary of 
Captain Gerénimo Marqués of the Ofiate expedition and, among 
other things we have the following: “We consider it certain that 
this is the sea of California, which runs on between the two lands 
of California and New Mexico to a communication with the ocean 
of the north by the strait which they call Anian.” Marqués (some- 
times Marquez) had been taken in badly by the garrulous Indians 
and had then made additions out of his own head. The natives 
told him of a great sea coast. “They do not know any end to it, 
but say that it is very wide and that they do not know how to place 
any end to it.”4° The interminable sea coast was indeed true, the 
long coastline of North America, but why this should make an island 
of California only the tradition-accepting Marqués could tell us. 

Furthermore, some mariners blundered, spoke their error, and the 
false tradition spread. It adhered with an amazing tenacity. While 
Father Pérez de Ribas was missionary on the lower Fuerte River in 
1615 there came wandering into his pueblo of Ahome two worn 
and emaciated men. They were of the crew of Captain Juan Iturbi 
looking for food upon an isolated coast.‘ Ribas went down to 
the sea and had his Indians aid the ship’s men with provisions from 
his establishment. This Captain Juan Iturbi had been commissioned 
by Tomas Cardona of Seville to hunt for pearls along those famous 
beds of Lower California south of La Paz. Cardona’s nephew 
Nicolas had come with Iturbi to these waters and he said that he 
had gone as far north as the mouth of the Colorado. Yet both 
men seemed convinced that California was an island. One of 
Iturbi’s ships was later captured off the peninsula's tip by the Dutch 
freebooter Spillberg. Henry Wagner surmises that Iturbi’s maps 


10 Wagner, Spanish Voyages, 265 f. Ascensién’s relation is given 
here, 180-272. 

11 Andrés Pérez de Ribas, Los Triumphos de Nuestra Santa Fee, 
Madrid, 1645; Mexico, 1944, lib. III, cap. 10. 
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showing California an island were taken in this raid.’* Shortly 
thereafter a rumor got afoot that certain mariners had actually 
sailed through the strait which was alleged to separate California 
from the mainland.’* This and a lot of other careless talk and 
writing created the fabled Isla de la California. 

Worse, the thing got into published maps. In 1622 Michel 
Colin published in Amsterdam a map showing California an island. 
Copies of this were published in the various editions—Latin, French, 
Dutch—of Antonio de Herrera’s Descripcién de las Indias Occi- 
dentales. Then there is the Henry Briggs map (1622?) which ap- 
peared in Purchas His Pilgrims and was reproduced in 1624 in a 
small volume published in Amsterdam under the title West-Indische 
Spieghel.\* “... Here we have a new map of California” and “all 
those which subsequently appeared in the seventeenth century show- 
ing California as an island are based on that of Briggs.”*® But there 
were many others. There was the Dutch map published by Pieter 
Goos in Amsterdam in 1666 and a French map (Paris, 1720) repre- 
senting La California ou Nouvelle Caroline.* Both show the 
alleged strait, which nobody ever saw, sprinkled generously with 
smaller islands of varying size. Kino, after his sojourn in Cali- 
fornia, also considered it an island. He drew a map to that effect 
in 1685 which Bolton reproduces in his Rim of Christendom (p. 
192). The piece was published in Munich in 1703. Nor is this 
all. As late as 1757 a map of Pimeria Alta still makes California 
an island.*? 

Lower California was finally colonized. After the failure of 
the greatest effort Spain had ever made in that direction, the 
Atondo-Kino expeditions (1683-1685), Father Juan Maria Sal- 
vatierra planted the first permanent settlement in 1697 at Loreto 
about one-third the distance north from the peninsula's tip. From 
that time to their expulsion (February, 1768) the Jesuits carried 
on, founded eighteen missions, fourteen of them permanent, with 
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12 Some Imaginary California Geography, 28. 

13 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and 
Texas, San Francisco, 1884, I, 169. 

14 Reproduced in "Some "Imagina California Geography, 32, plate VII. 

15 Jbid., 31 and 36. Wagner offers good reasons to surmise that the 
Briggs map was taken from the outline made by the Carmelite Friar, 
Antonio de la Arcensién. The Michel Colin map has been reproduced from 
time to time as an example of olden geograp hy. 

16 Both of these may be found in the Sanwet Library, University of 
California. 

17 The map belongs to the Lowery Collection, no. 430, now in the 
Library of Congress, and is reproduced by Rufus K. Wyllys in the New 
Mexico Historical Review, VI (April, 1931), 111. 
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resident padres, and had complete charge, since the superior was 
Captain-General of the soldiers, Admiral of the “fleet’’ of trans- 
ports, “boss” of the few resident colonials from New Spain, and 
head of the three rectorates (clusters of missions) which were in 
time established. Within a few years three exploring expeditions 
had been made to the Pacific coast of the peninsula. Some of 
these were ordered by the King, especially after the Bourbon, Philip 
V, ascended Spain’s throne (1701). The tired China clippers 
on their last gasping lap from Manila to Acapulco, always carrying 
scurvy-stricken men, needed a port of call. Besides, California 
should be held against the prowling sea-dogs of the English and 
the Dutch. No port was found because none existed except the 
magnificent harbor of Magdalena Bay. But its shores were so dry 
and barren that no mission establishment or any other settlement 
could be set upon them for lack of fresh water. 


The Jesuits, though, on their own account were curious con- 
cerning the alleged insularity of the cactus patch. Were it a penin- 
sula, then the missions of Sinaloa and Sonora could perhaps ullti- 
mately join hands with those of California over the northern reaches 
of the gulf, to the advantage of them both. Kino when he went 
up to the fringe of the Sonoran frontier saw his Pimas carrying the 
same large shells of a deep blue such as he and Atondo had found 
on the Pacific coast when they crossed the rock-ridden peninsula. 
Salvatierra, into whose spirit a spark from Kino dropped to in- 
flame him for California, was in repeated correspondence with his 
confrére of Pimeria Alta. This business of crossing the sea to 
supply the establishments of California was much too costly. Ex- 
pense, time, danger, delay were classical obstacles. The fierce 
chubasco blew hurricanes upon the frail craft trying to carry pro- 
visions, and the roaring seas tossed the boats like toys. Often from 
California’s shores before being able to land, the transports were 
blown straight back to the coast from which they had sailed. 

Kino in 1698 still thought California to be an island even though, 
as he later wrote, ‘from the very high hill or ancient voicano of 
Santa Clara I descried most plainly with and without a telescope 
the junction of these lands with those of California, and the head 
of this sea of California, and the land passage which was in thirty- 
two degrees latitude.” But tradition weighed heavy upon him and 
he did not realize the truth of what he saw. “At that time, however, 
I did not recognize it as such and I persuaded myself that farther 
on and more to the west the Sea of California must extend to a 
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higher latitude and communicate with the North Sea or Strait of 
Anian, and must leave or make California an island.”!* The fol- 
lowing year near the junction of the Gila and Colorado the natives 
gave him those blue shells, the same he had seen with Atondo 
on the Pacific coast of Lower California. On his way back to 
his mission of Dolores the truth dawned upon him in a burst of 
light, “that those blue shells must be from the opposite coast of 
California and the South Sea, and that by that route by which they 
had come . . . we could pass . . . to California.”’® In 1700 he con- 
firmed the truth of his surmise by ascending the high summit above 
the famous Tinajas Altas in southwestern Arizona. “I saw nothing 
more,” he reports, ‘than the continuation of these lands with those 
of California and the sands of the California Sea.”*° 

Kino reported his discovery with jubilation. Salvatierra was 
overjoyed at the news, for it might mean a land passage to the 
missions of California. He and Kino would both again confirm 
what Kino himself had seen. It so happened that in 1701 Juan 
Maria Salvatierra had crossed from the peninsula to the mainland 
in order to organize at the port of Guaimas a depot for supplies 
tagged for California. Always propagandist for the peninsula, he 
had five California Indians with him to show them off. At the 
Sonoran mission of Matape Salvatierra discovered that others of 
his confréres besides Kino had the same idea about California. They 
asked him “to undertake the labor of finding out whether California 
is joined in the north to New Spain.” They urged him to make 
this discovery, offering at the same time strong inducements. Father 
Marcos Antonio Kappus showed him three blue shells which Kino 
had sent him, shells which had been worn by the “Cocomaricopas 
del Rio Grande.” Others displayed pieces of cloth which had 
come from the northwest, of a kind never woven by the Indians 
there. Also Salvatierra saw large black pellets which the California 
Indians made from the gum of a white tree, the axnasada, mixed 
with a special kind of soil and hardened. How did these things 
get to the mainland, for the Indians never crossed the gulf? “At 
seeing all of this,” wrote Salvatierra to his Provincial, “I rejoiced 
greatly, for the blue shells are exactly the same as those which are 
found on the other coast and the western sea of our California and 


18 Herbert Eugene Bolton, Rim of Christendom, New York, 1936, 429, 
quoting from Kino’s Favores Celestiales in Kino’s Historical "Memoir of 
Pimeria Alta, Cleveland, 1919, I, 229 f. 

19 Jbid., 430. 

20 Ibid., 441. 
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no one has ever seen them on the eastern shores. . .”** These things 
must have travelled overland; California must be a peninsula! Kino 
and Salvatierra would find out; they would travel to the head of 
the gulf; they would see for themselves. 

A notable expedition was organized; missionary and soldier 
cooperated. Kino’s mission of Dolores supplied loads of pro- 
visions—flour, biscuit, dried meat and other necessities—for the 
hazardous venture. Eighty pack animals were likewise furnished 
by Kino, some more by other missionaries. Salvatierra rode west 
out of San Ignacio with one hundred and fifty saddle and pack 
animals. He would await Kino at Caborca on the Rio del Altar. 
Domingo de Gironza, Governor of Sonora, loaned his best captain, 
the young and able Juan Mateo Manje, Kino’s frequent companion 
on the trail. He brought with him an officer and eight soldiers. 
Kino came up shortly with his own pack train and soon the expe- 
dition was on the march. 

Leaving Caborca on March 11, 1701, it was to go north-north- 
west over stark desert to Sondita, almost astride the present Arizona 
line, and then turn west to labor through seventy miles of one of 
the most desolate patches of country in North America. Once the 
animals were crazed with thirst and Indians had to be bribed to 
indicate the water holes. Creeping west over primeval spewings 
of Santa Clara mountain, through volcanic ash and lava beds of 
fantastic mold, the hoofs of the animals were split. Later, plodding 
over dunes, the mules sank knee-deep in sand. Salvatierra de- 
scribed the country with a colorful pen. It spoke to him of the 
desolation of earth’s last day; it was a Dante’s inferno. But the 
northern shores of California’s gulf were finally reached, and the 
fathers with the Captain stood upon the beach. It was sunset and 
they peered west and northwest over the waters. Perhaps they 
saw the base of the tall sierra, San Pedro Martir, floating on a 
crimson sea, but no purple strait reflecting a sunset sheen did 
they descry leading to the waters of the Mar del Sur. Nay rather 
the mountains and hills of the other shore seemed to turn east and 
to meet those running west from the mainland. California was 
no island, the fathers were persuaded; but Manje had his doubts. 

They could not continue north along the gulf shores. There 
was no water. The animals would die and so would the men. 


21 These details and a minute account of Salvatierra’s trek northwest 
with Kino are given in his long report to his Provincial Francisco de Ar- 
teaga. Cf. Doc. Hist. Mez., ser. IV, t. 5, 105-156. 
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On the return the two Black Robes mounted the steep and crumpled 
flanks of a peak north of Santa Clara Mountain. It was evening 
once again and once again they saw the regions of the north run 
together unseparated by any sunset-colored arm of the sea. All 
except Manje were now convinced: California was not an island. 

This was in the spring of 1701. That November Kino rode 
to the junction of the Gila and the Colorado, jogged fifty miles 
down the latter's eastern bank, crossed the stream in a basket 
placed upon a raft and then returned southeast to his mission of 
Dolores where he wrote to his supporter, Father Antonio Leal: 
“I have just arrived in safety, thanks be to the Lord, from my 
peregrination or expedition by terra firma to California . . . . [and] 
I bring with me not a few blue shells from the opposite coast 
of California,” which the Indians declared to be seven or eight days 
distant.** Concerning both these jaunts Kino wrote in the Favores 
Celestiales: [We contented ourselves} “with having seen so plainly 
the truth in regard to the land passage to Califotnia, for, with 
this journey and that which I made five months afterward to thirty- 
three and thirty-two degrees of latitude. not the least doubt remained, 
unless it were in the incorrect opinion of some disaffected persons.”’* 
The last phrase is significant. Doubters, thought Kino, would be 
motivated more by emotion than by reason. He now suggests the 
name Alta California for the more northern regions west of the 
Colorado and Baja California for those farther south. 


Then again the following year (1702) in March he rode down 
the Colorado's eastern bank to the estuary where its muddy waters 
fuse with the sea and, camping the night upon the beach, he saw 
the sun rise over the waters of the gulf. Assurance was now trebled. 
He returned to Dolores to draw his famous map and to record the 
event in his diary, the Favores Celestiales. He wrote: 


The sun rose over the head of the sea of California, proof most evident 
that we were now in California; and, besides, we saw most plainly more 
than thirty leagues of continuous land to the south, and as many more 
to the west, and as many more to the north, without the least sign of any 
sea except that which lay to the eastward of us.*4 


22 Bolton, Rim of Christendom, 475. 

23 Bolton, Kino’s Historical Memoir, I, 287. 

24 Ibid., I, 344. The map is entitled Passo por tierra a la California 
y sus Confinantes Nuevas Naciones y Nuevas Missiones de la Compa, de 
Jesus en la America Septentrional, 1701. Cf. Bolton, Rim of Christendom, 
where the map is reproduced opposite page 400. The date 1701 beneath 
its inscription is an error. The map was first published in Paris in 1705 
with the inscription: Passage par terre a la California; Ibid., 569. 
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Now comes the rub. The observations of Kino and Salvatierra, 
the critical check on them made soon after, the detailed reports 
made by the missionaries, the map—these were not accepted, no 
not even by Kino’s own companions on the rim of the frontier. 
Neither Augustin de Campos, Kino’s neighbor at San Ignacio, nor 
Father Luis Velarde, Kino’s companion for years at Dolores, accepted 
these findings. Statements of Velarde’s rejection border on the 
comical, so unrealistic are they. The padre in 1716, five years 
after Kino’s death, writes of the ‘““Pimico California Gulf’ and 
avers that 


if one does not say that it inclines towards the east, even so it might 
come to empty almost in front of Terranova, breaking into a great bay, 
where one of the two Spanish vessels . . . in charge of Miguel Delgado 
in the year 1601 was carried . . . by a great storm in the bay of Bacallao 
{Newfoundland}, now first almost to the west and then to the south, 
through a narrow of the sea for three hundred leagues, until it emptied into 
a river on whose banks they saw various nations and a walled city, which 
they took for the Gran Quivira. 


After this gem of clear and precise geography Velarde adds that 
though Kino “declared with solemn affirmation that the California 
gulf did not go up farther than thirty-four degrees latitude, and 
that the Rio Colorado ended in a great bay . . . I am inclined to 


think the contrary.’’"*® 

Velarde goes on and on building up what apparently was to 
him an imposing refutation of Kino’s discovery. “The data of the 
said padre [Kino} do not agree as they should.” The error was 
in the badly informed Yumas or in the interpreters, “or perhaps 
{Kino} relied very much upon his eyes, for he says that he saw 
{the land connection} from the hill of Santa Clara.” But this was 
too far away, thinks Velarde, ‘and he could well have been mis- 
taken in his sight, accustomed as it is to present that which it is 
desired to see.” The testimony of Father Agustin Campos is now 
brought in to corroborate the argument. He made many visits to 
the Yumas, Velarde informs us, to verify this very point. Campos 
examined the evidence and found it wanting, “and if he did not 
climb the hill of Santa Clara it is because he is so sure of his con- 
clusions that he did not try to verify that which is a known fact.” 
This phenomenon of begging the question occurs over and over 


25 Descriptién de la Pimeria, dated at Kino’s former mission of Dolores, 
May 30, 1716. Cf. Doc. Hist. Mex., ser. IV, t. 1, 344 ff. I use here and 
hereafter the translation done by Rufus Kay Wyllys, published in the 
New Mexico Historical Review, VI (April 1931), 111-157, especially 120 f. 
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again with Velarde and with those who followed him in clinging 
to the hoary tradition decades later. Besides, continues our padre, 
the Pimas saw on the shores of the gulf articles of clothing ‘and 
even today there is on the beach a plank chiseled and bored,” 
which a Chinese sailor and carpenter said was proof that this was 
the wreck of a great ship. Where did this ship come from. Perhaps 
it was one of the vessels of Francisco de Alarcén “who they say 
entered the strait,” or possibly one of the other ships sent north 
by Antonio de Mendoza. 

Sir Francis Drake is now introduced. Because “this Drake did 
not coast California by this gulf or arm of the sea,” Velarde is moved 
to say California is only one island. However, the padre places 
more faith in another English navigator “whose name I have not 
been able to learn” who spoke of the Rio Tizén. 

But why did not the men of the Manila galleons see the strait? 
Velarde tells us. They may have passed the strait at night, or it 
may have been in a cove, or their sight deceived them “navigating 
as they did some distance from the land and the strait being so 
narrow’! Evidently neither Kino nor the mariners of the China 
clipper could see clearly. There are a thousand other reasons why 
these ancient mariners did not see the strait, avers Velarde, and 
the last one he mentions is completely fantastic. It was “most of 
all because these mariners were navigating in the interest of finding 
good places for fishing for pearls and not in the interest of gaining 
glory by discovery.” Was Father Velarde a bit jealous of Kino’s 
prestige? Finally we have: “I omit other data which persuade us 
as to the certainty of this strait, or would at least leave the matter 
in doubt.” Then there is some ghastly geography about Cape 
Mendocino and the land of Teso and of the “country of Holland 
which divides itself in the strait of Anian or some other strait be- 
tween China and Tartary at the east of the lands farther north on 
the other side of the pole’’!?® 

Nevertheless, Velarde and Campos intended doing just what 
Kino and Salvatierra had done. They were going to see for them- 
selves. They had planned the expedition for 1715, the year before 
the Relacién was written, but things went awry. The ship Guada- 
lupe which was to have carried the Jesuit Rector of the northern 
missions and in which the three were to have navigated through 
the straits into the Pacific, had been battered by a storm and did 
not arrive on the coasts off Caborca. Nevertheless at this mission 


26 Wyllys, loc. cit., 122-123. 
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Campos and Velarde ‘made fires at night and smokes and beams 
in the daytime to discover the California ships.” Velarde evidently 
thought the Manila galleons must be passing every year through 
the strait. Now, it is a good seventy miles from Caborca to the 
gulf coast, and how fires at night and a plume of smoke by day 
could have been seen by ships sailing out in the gulf is still an- 
other phantasm which Velarde does not dissipate. Yet he did not 
give up the idea of a voyage of exploration. “I hope that the 
journey we have so desired to make will be carried out and that 
we shall prove finally whether California is an island or range of 
islands which are connected up to the neighborhood of the Ma- 
rianas and more likely Japan.”*? 

The trip was never made, but Velarde’s doubts and refutations 
and those of Campos did their share in discrediting Salvatierra’s 
and Kino’s discovery. Decades later, after both Ugarte and Consag 
had by sea confirmed Kino’s accuracy, Father Jacopo Sedelmayr, 
no mean explorer himself, in a jaunt over the Arizona deserts made 
in 1747 found, as Kino did, that the Colorado flows directly from 
the north and enters the gulf from a northwesterly direction. He 
reports this in a letter from Tubutama to the Rector of the northern 
missions, José de Echeverria, making the following significant 
statement: 


.. . Father Fernando [Consag} gives us the desired knowledge that Cali- 
fornia is a peninsula. And although Father Eusebio Francisco Kino saw 
and with certainty affirmed this, yet because Father Augustin de Campos 
contradicted it, the thing has remained doubtful, which is now finally settled. 


The missive carries the date of March 20, 1747. Sedelmayr’s geo- 
graphy is a bit off, too, for he adds: “Please God this will be for 
the conversion of the whole continent all the way to Japan, Yerdo, 
or Tartary—como es probable lo que es.”*® 

But we have got a bit ahead of our story.—Strong-limbed Juan 
de Ugarte, the third missionary to cross to California, decided to 
build a ship on California’s gulf coast. Since the craft constructed 
in the mainland harbors had proved frail, leaky and sometimes 
more seriously defective, and since the fathers were repeatedly 
cheated by contractors and ship builders, Ugarte would remedy 
the situation by supervising the work himself. A stand of stout 
poplars, the Indians told him, fringed the sharp points of a crumpled 


27 Wyllys, loc cit., 123. 
28 Doc. Hist. Mezx., ser. III, 841. 
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ravine some leagues northwest inland from Santa Rosalia Mulegé. 
Ugarte went in with Indian helpers and a couple of white men, 
felled the trees, squared the timbers, and had them trekked to the 
coast by pack animals. There he built the Triunfo de la Cruz which 
proved to be the finest ship upon the waters of the gulf. After 
sailing south to place a mission at La Paz, the superior of the 
Baja California system determined to sail far north in order to 
confirm by water the observations which Kino and Salvatierra had 
made by land. It was May, 1721. Ugarte enjoyed the services of a 
skillful and reliable pilot, William Strafford, an Englishman. A 
smaller open boat and a canoe accompanied the sloop. 

They touched at Tiburén Island, looked for a harbor on the 
eastern coast and found none, crossed to the California side and 
finally entered the hazardous northern waters of the gulf. There 
were adventures. Great tides here once left their canoe far up upon 
the sands; again the tides set it down upon rocks where it broke in 
two. New Indians were contacted on the California side. Ugarte 
suffered from a painful rheumatism which laid him flat on his 
back. The party crept cautiously north buffeted by current, tide, and 
storm; they began to notice a discoloration of the waters which had 
led Ulloa almost two centuries before to name these waters the Mar 
Bermejo. “Sometimes it was the color of lime,” reported Ugarte, 
“... then yellow, then dark brown, and again the color of chocolate.” 
They were near the head of the gulf where the muddy Colorado 
spewed its contents into the sea, already made ashen and nearly 
black from the volcanic and desert contents of the soil of the main- 
land and the clay of the water’s bottom. 

The party finally attained the goal of all its exertions by reaching 
the two prongs of the estuary of the Rio Colorado separated by 
the island of Montabue, or Montague. A recent downpour from the 
north had put the river in flood so that the explorers beheld great 
clots of grass-matted soil, trunks of trees, and lighter debris floating 
down the two channels. “The espect of the sea was horrible and 
indescribable,” reported Ugarte. As they sought harborage from 
an approaching storm in the lee of the island they came into full 
view of the western arm of the estuary and saw plainly that its 
shores continued northwest into the land and did not turn west into 
the Pacific. This was what they had come to verify. What Kino 
and Salvatierra had described from their mountain top, what Kino 
had seen from the northern end of the estuary, Ugarte and Strafford 
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now beheld from the estuary’s double mouth. They were both con- 
vinced.** 

The climate was deadly in the midst of these summer heats and 
they had to return, The temperamental waters of the gulf and es- 
pecially the northern reaches gave the party a bad time. Still 
courageous they wanted to explore the Sal-si-puedes (Get-out-if-you- 
can) Islands and to negotiate their currents. These waters tossed 
Ugarte’s stout sloop like a cork. When one of the currents gripped 
the ship it was carried back in six hours what it had taken eight 
days to cover tacking against the wind. Ugarte’s aliments increased 
and the deadly scurvy broke out.*® They had to give up the explor- 
ation of these islands and seek rest and refuge from a storm in the 
lee of the hills of Tiburén.*! Finally the worn and battered crew 
of the Triunfo de la Cruz got across to Santa Rosalia Mulegé, but 
not without touching the skirts of a cyclone and beholding with 
terror a waterspout rise and writhe between them and the shore. 
Rested at Mulegé they got gack to Loreto the middle of September. 
They had been out exploring four months. 


29 Both the leaders Jater made reports. Cf. Ugarte, “Relacion de 
descubrimiento del Golpho de Californias o Mar lauretano, 1722,” (Biblioteca 
Nacional, Californias, leg. 53); and Strafford, “Descripcion de Descu- 
brimiento de las Californias desde el cauo de Sn. Lucas p. esta al sur Sus 
misiones Puertos Baias Plazeres Naciones Reduzidas y Gentiles p. se tiene 
noticia la abitan y demas necessario pa. benir en cabel comprehension y de 
la Contra Costa pa. la parte del norte que es como se sigui.” This piece 
is dated from Pitique (Pitic, later Hermosillo), 18 de enero de 1746, twenty- 
four years after the expedition. As is seen from the title it is a more 
general survey. There exists a second copy, portions of which are dated 
1740. This “Descripcion” is variant in a number of places. These two 
copies are also in the Biblioteca Nacional, loc. cit. Transcripts of the three 
are in the Bolton Collection. 

30 Ugarte was suffering a strange ailment, perhaps shingles. His ill- 
ness for a moment siphoned away his courage. He begged to be let ashore 
on the mainland and to enjoy some repose in its missions. The crew would 
not hear of it. So, after a rest at Tiburén they sailed back to Mulegé 
and Loreto. 

31 When Deflot de Morphas close to a century later reported on this 
swift-running and watery labyrinth, he confirmed the evil reputation of 
these channels. Cf. Eugene Duflot de Morphas. Travels on the Pacific 
Coast, tr. Marguerite Eyre Wilbur, Santa Ana, California, 1937, I, 113. 
In 1875 when the ship of an American naval officer was caught up by these 
currents he sepastel that “sailing vessels found it almost impossible to 
make any headway.” Cf. United States Bureau of Navigation, Publication 
56 (1880), 118, quoted by Sara E. Lake and A. A. Grey in The History of 
(Lower) California by Don Francisco Javier Clavigero, S. J. Stanford 
University Press, 1937, 252, note 27. Ugarte in the “Relacién” thus 
describes the currents: “(They) are not like the others of the Gulf which 
can hardly be detected, but they form running streams as if waters were 
sweeping forth from a dam... and they growl as water running over 
rocks.” Twentieth-century navigators have discovered this and other whims 
of the gulf waters to the peril of their lives. 
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Ugarte confutes the old-timers who from their desks had tried 
to trace the coasts of North America, saying, that they had copied 
from one another, had put in islands where there were none, had 
left them out if there were islands; a Dutchman made the Rio 
Colorado a canal leading north to a Strait of Aniase; even Kino 
and Salvatierra were wrong in thinking that the Colorado River 
emptied into the bay which washes the foot of the Sierra de Santa 
Clara, rather than into the Gulf. Ugarte did not know of Kino's 
journeys and proofs of the non-insularity of Baja California. 


Nonetheless, Ugarte had given geography another jolt. Now it 
was up to scholarly individuals to study the explorer’s report with 
free and open minds. Still, the minds of some of them remained 
weighted down with the lead of tradition. The modern reader is 
amazed to discover the reactionary attitude of the classical historian 
of the Lower California missions, Miguel Venegas.** 


Finishing his famous manuscripts in 1739, just seventeen years 
after Ugarte’s excellent reporting, Venegas, behind his desk in 
Mexico, devoted two chapters containing eleven folio pages (489- 
499) to the confutation of his exploring confréres, Kino and 
Ugarte.** Here Venegas endeavors to refute Kino’s arguments 


32 The original manuscript of Venegas has never been published: 
“Empressas Apostolicas de los PP. Missioneros de la Campafiia de Jesus 
de la Provincia de Nueva Espafia Obradas en la Conquista de Californias, 
debida y Consegradas al Patrocinio de Maria Sanctissima, Conquistadora de 
Nuevas Gentes en su Sagrada Imagen de Loreto. Historiadas por al Padre 
Miguel Venegas de la Misma Compajiia de Jesus.” I have used here the 
exquisitely penned copy of the Bolton Collection which consists of 683 folio 
pages. At the end Venegas or his amanuensis furnishes us with this infor- 
mation: “Se acabé esta Historia en Sabbado 7 de Noviembre de 1739.”. There 
are two other known copies in North America. One is in the Cuevas Col- 
lection, Mexico City, and the other, incomplete and poorly copied, in the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. This manuscript was sent 
to Spain, gathered dust for years, and was then taken up by Father 
Andrés Burriel who abridged and edited the piece adding knowledge which 
had transpired up to the year of its publication in Madrid in 1757, under 
the title Noticia de la California, y de su Conquista Temporal, y Espiritual 
hasta el tiempo presente (3 vols.). A reprint has been recently published 
in Mexico City, Editorial Layac, 1943-1944. 

33 The dedication of the “Empressas Apostélicas” ends thus: Fecha 
en esta hazienda de Chicomocelo, y Agosto 5. de 1739. It is interesting to 
note here that in the table of contents (at least of the copy of the Bolton 
Collection) the titles of the two chapters (X and XI of book VIII) where 
this extravagant refutation is given have been deleted by someone who 
drew a pen over them. 

Venegas had read and accepted what Fray de la Ascencién had re- 
ported concerning the geography of the North and what others were alleged 
to have fantastically reported to Philip II. He says: “... There was a 
report which had been given in writing to Philip II by certain strangers. 
In this they declared that they had sailed in a ship to the coast of the 
Grand Bank which is in Newfoundland; that they were driven by the force 
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point by point, adducing seven reasons which, he considers, shatter 
the seven arguments given by the explorer himself. Moreover, 
Venegas asserts Ugarte was told that Kino had never passed through 
the country of the Yumas, for thus the Yumas informed Father 
Fernando Bayerca.** 

“I saw [the closing of the gulf},” wrote Kino as quoted by 
Venegas, “from the high hill of Santa Clara on October 9, 1698, 
and again with Salvatierra in 1701.” Fray Manuel Oyela also saw 
it. Venegas brushes this off with swift assurance: what these 
padres described from Santa Clara’s crest was the great bay; they 
could not have been beyond it. Then, continues Venegas, Kino 
avers he went down to the end of the Colorado River and saw the 
end of the gulf. Venegas denies this, because Ugarte says he was 
there too and could not pass beyond the channel. Venegas would 
not admit that this estrecho was the estuary of Rio Colorado. He 
has, however, the fraction of a point in his favor: neither Kino 
nor Ugarte (nor Consag after them) had gone the length of this 
estuary. Kino saw the northern end of it as he trekked down the 
east bank of the Colorado by land; Ugarte saw the mouth of it where 
it emptied into the gulf some fifty miles southeast of where Kino 
had stood. 

Thirdly, continues Venegas, Kino reports that as he stood at the 
head of the estuary he saw the sun rise over the water and he saw 
land in all directions ‘“‘east, south, and southeast and more so to the 
north, the northwest and the northeast.” Venegas denies all of this 
and the reason proffered is a classic: Kino’s sight was always bad 
when he went to the mouth of the Colorado! In the fourth place 
Venegas dismisses Kino’s argument concerning the blue shells and 
the earthen jars he had seen on the outer coast, remarking that the 
Indians in Pimeria also had them. The answer is simple: the 


of the wind and finally came to the Strait of Anian, which lies beyond 
Cape Mendocino: that through this strait they passed from the North Sea 
to the South sea; and that in passing they had seen a very rich city in- 
habited by civilized people, and likewise other things which were worthy to 
be made known. “Empressas Apostélicas,” 19 f. In describing the Vizcaino 
expedition we read: “They sailed farther on and reached Cape Blanco in 
forty degrees of latitude where the coast begins to veer off to the northeast. 
There they came to the mouth of the Strait of Anian through which the 
Dutchmen had crossed from the North Sea to the South Sea. The present 
explorers endeavored to enter the Strait, but were unable to do so because 
of the violence of the currents.” Jbid., 22. Venegas in much of this leans 
heavily upon Torquemada’s Monarchta Indiana. 

34 “Empressas Apostélicas,” 491 f. where Venegas gives his third 
reason why Kino was wrong. 
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Indians had carried them across the strait. Fifthly, when Kino says 
strange tribes who had come to visit him from the far southwest 
described the Jesuit missionaries with their black robes and knew 
the habit of the Indians—that they sowed neither wheat nor corn, 
but lived on “rabbits, mescal, mountain goat, pitahaya, tuna and 
other things de/ monte,”—the answer is the same. Indians crossed 
the strait and carried this knowledge with them. And this same 
answer is given to Kino’s sixth argument, that at the estuary of 
Rio Colorado he saw “‘scrub growth, fruits, incense, etc. [sic}, all 
of which things are native to California, . . . and likewise near that 
desembogue we find various words of the Cochimi tongue.” In- 
dians crossed the strait, argues Venegas, which is not wide enough 
to make any difference in the vegetation. 

Venegas’ seventh refutation is interesting. Some ancient maps 
and a few modern ones make California a peninsula and with good 
reason. Among these was one drawn by “my old professor of mathe- 
matics at Ingolstadt.” The ancient’s were deceived by the hill of 
Santa Clara, even as Kino. He then quotes Ugarte against Kino, 
for the former saw the two prongs of the estuary which run in 
different directions. “Kino did not know this because in his time 
this discovery had not been made by sea.” To be logical Venegas 
must perforce admit the statement of Ugarte, which he then con- 
fesses to be true: Ugarte “judges it a peninsula, but a peninsula 
aislada.” The strait were so shallow, Venegas conjectures, that at 
low tide they were dry so that animals could pass over.*° 


Then our good Venegas trains his guns upon Ugarte with such 
shattering explosives as the following: “It is certain (emphasis 
supplied) that the coasts of the Strait of Anian at the forty-third 
parallel run directly towards the northeast, because thus the maps 
have it and thus the explorers of the contra costa ascertained it.” 
Following on in this naive manner Venegas, like his predecessor 
Velarde, draws Drake's testimony into the argument. But there is 
another and stronger authority, the Spanish pilot Morera, sometimes 
spelled Morena, perhaps the mariner whose name Velarde forgot. 
Morera is alleged to have been captured by Drake at Cape San 
Lucas, taken north, and set down like a Robinson Crusoe far up 
upon the mainland coast at the time when Drake turned west to 
cross the Pacific. In the course of a five-year overland ramble 
this Morera “having traveled some five hundred leagues from the 


35 “Empressas Apostélicas,” 495. 
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Strait of Anian . . . came to a very populous country inhabited by 
different kinds of people and . . . in those regions he saw an arm 
of the sea which divides those lands of New Mexico from the other 
lands which are separated towards the west.’”** To the truth of 
all of these exact, detailed, and scientific observations Morera swore 
a solemn oath. This must then be so, an arm of the sea separates 
New Mexico from the northern reaches of California, which there- 
fore is an island. The pilot Morera, argues Venegas, could have 
no possible reason for lying and so his testimony is to be accepted. 
Both Kino and Ugarte are thus plainly wrong! 

The geography of Venegas now runs wild in this his second 
chapter of rebuttal. The “Mar de Californias” goes on to empty 
into the “Mar del Norte.” because the former goes in the same di- 
rection as the Strait of Anian which is beyond Cape Mendocino. 
It probably empties into the “Mar del Norte” through the Strait of 
Anian. We have the sworn testimony of Captain Gerénimo Marquy 
who accompanied Juan de Ofiate to New Mexico.** Drake too got 
into the “Mar del Norte” through the Strait of Anian and so Cali- 
fornia must be an island. 

All of this, of course, is balderdash, yet the generation of Venegas 
accepted it. We are very surprised at Venegas, because in other 
matters he manifested meticulous care in ferreting out the truth. In 


1736 after Father Juan Bautista Luyando had retired from his six 
years’ mission career at San Ignacio (1728-1734) Venegas now busy 
with his manuscript, the “Empressas Apostdlicas,” addressed to 
Luyando a series of twenty-two most minute and particularized ques- 
tions, not only concerning the mission of San Ignacio, but the 


36 “Empressas Apostélicas,” 498. 

37 The Gerénimo Marquy of Venegas is clearly the Gerénimo Marqués 
of Fray Antonio de la Ascensién. This man is the Captain Gerénimo 
Marquez, a prominent officer of the Ofiate expedition to New Mexico, in 
1698. He made up one of the council of war when Ofate and his men 
resolved to destroy Acoma early the following year; he was sent back to 
Mexico to inform the Viceroy concerning the action of malcontents and 
other matters; ultimately he was sentenced to perpetual exile from Mexico 
and for ten years from New Spain for involvement in the death of several 
Spaniards and Indians during the initial march north from the frontier. An 
important point here is this: did he accompany Vicente de Zaldivar’s expe- 
dition ot 1599 to seek the shores of the Mar del Sur? It is probable but 
not certain. The party never did reach these shores. It turned back at 
a point which the Indians said was three days’ march from the sea. Did 
Marquez later make the assertions attributed to him by Venegas and De 
la Ascencién concerning things he had never seen? If so, the two fathers 
were badly taken in. For Captain Marquez, see George P. Hammond, 
Don Juan de Ofiate and the Founding of New Mewico, Santa Fe, 1927, 
passim, 
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peninsula in general.** He makes minute inquiries concerning vari- 
ous rancherias of mission San Ignacio, concerning Sistiaga who suc- 
ceeded Luyando at the mission, concerning the languages, the mission 
trails, and the rest.** 

In view of this meticulousness it is difficult indeed to understand 
the psychology of Venegas when he disregards the careful and 
observed testimony of his two confréres Kino and Ugarte and swal- 
lows in one gigantic gulp the vague and general statements of one 
Morera whose very existence cannot be proved and the alleged fairy 
tales of Ofiate’s Captain Marquez. Was this contradiction in his 
scientific quality the result perhaps of professional or family jealousy 
on the part of the historian, as it seemed to be with Campos and 
Velarde before him? Or could he simply not pluck from out his 
mind’s eye that which he had heard all his life and had seen 
drawn in maps? 

When the ““Empressas Apostélicas’”” had been abridged by Burriel, 
and was ready for publication seventeen years after Venegas had 
written the last line, one of the royal censors found the work obscure 
on this point of California. Don Sebastian del Castillo Ruix de 
Molina (of the council of His Majesty, member of the camara de 
gratia y justicia, secretary of the Real Audiencia, etc., etc.) under 
date of February 13, 1756, gives in quotes the reply of the group 
of censors charged with the responsibility of approving or disap- 
proving the Venegas-Burriel opus. The work is good and useful, 
say they, and may be published, “even though the efforts of the 
author have not been very happy in that part which should leave 
us demonstratively certain with regard to the problem as to whether 
California is an island or not.’’*° 

All of this was fifty-seven years after the clear statements of 
Kino and Salvatierra, thirty-seven after the confirmation of these 
statements by Stafford and Ugarte, and only ten years after all pre- 
vious observations of men who had been there had been confirmed 


38 For Luyando see the author’s “The Record Book of a Lower Cali- 
fornia Mission,” Mrip-AMeErIcA, XXIX (July, 1947), 185-200, and “Report 
on Mission Santa Rosalia,” Jbid., XXXIII (January, 1951), 43-55. 

(Editor’s note. Since the acceptance of this present article there has 
appeared Father Dunne’s Black Robes in Lower California, University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1952, which contains ample background for 
this study.) 

39 Biblioteca Nacional, Californias, leg. 53. Question number one is 
as follows: En primer lugar deseo Saber quantos anos estuvo VRa en S. 
Ygnacio, e por que afio se vino 4 la Provincio [i.e. back to the mainland]. 
Si fue por falta de Salud, 6 llamado de la obedencia. 

40 Archivo General de Indias, 67—3-31, Guadalajara, 137. 
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by explorer Consag. The Madrid censors of 1756 are not correct 
concerning Burriel’s abridgement of Venegas, because the former 
in his twenty-second chapter of part three fully accepts the conclusions 
of Fernando Consag. We read: “For the present it is sufficient to 
repeat that as the result of this voyage it became evident that Cali- 
fornia is a peninsula joined to the mainland of New Spain and that 
the end of the gulf is the Rio Colorado. .. .’"** Moreover, Burriel 
had himself drawn or supervised the drawing of a map of California 
and its gulf, whereon the land is shown properly as a peninsula. 
True, the Jesuit Altamirano, who saw the work through the press, 
or some other final editor had discarded and tossed away the 
map, but Burriel from Toledo raised such a hue and cry over this 
omission that before many copies had been issued the map was 
found and inserted by Altamirano at the beginning of volume one 
where it may now be seen in most copies of the 1757 edition.*? 
Then at the end of volume three of Venegas-Burriel a map of the 
Pacific Ocean and the continents bordering thereon( which a final 
censor or editor had inserted to replace the one made by Burriel) 
shows California a peninsula. Furthermore, Burriel constructively 
published the log of Consag in appendix three and attached to it 
Consag’s map with California a peninsula.** 

If Andrés Burriel thus blasted a hoary fable, others did not 
but continued to accept the vacuous testimony of a spurious Drake 
and an all but mythological Morera.** And this makes us ready 
for our final case before the fable’s dissolution. The aforementioned 
Croatian Jesuit, Fernando Consag, came upon the scene. He had 
gone to California in 1733 and was soon working in mission San 
Ignacio, the most northerly of the establishments until his founding 
of Santa Gertrudis in 1752.*° The perennial doubt concerning 
California prompted this second Jesuit exploration by sea. 

41 Noticia de la California, II, 552. 


42 Cf. Uriarte, Obras Anonymas, no. 1331, where the correspondence 
of the whole amusing story is given. 

43 Noticia de la California, III, 140-194. 

44 We say “all but mythological,” because a Spanish sailor in Guatulco 
in 1579 claimed to have seen a man on board Drake’s Golden Hind who 
was a pilot and whose name was Morera. Cf. Wagner, Spanish Voyages, 
389. Perhaps this man was the Greek pilot called George whom Drake in 
December, 1578, had captured at Valparaiso with a small group of Spaniards 
all of whom he tortured to force them to divulge desired information con- 
cerning Chile. Cf. Hakluyt’s Voyages, XI, 309. 

45 Consag’s Slavic name has been variously spelled: KonSéak, Konsak, 
Consago, Konsag, and Consag. The last spelling has been usually adopted 
because thus the missionary himself signed his name, as may be seen in the 
Libro de Casamientos y Difuntos of Santa Rosalia Mulegé. For a full 
account of this extraordinary man see Msgr. M. D. Krmpotic, Life and 
Works of the Reverend Ferdinand Kon3éak, S.J., 1703-1759, Boston, 1923. 
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The uxorious Bourbon, Philip V, was aging after a long reign 
(1701-1746). His repeated cédulas had done much for California 
and had they all been obeyed the disastrous uprising of the south 
in 1734 would not have taken place. However, with the south 
desolate and a port of call for the China clipper as far off as ever, 
he did not lose his vision of northern expansion nor his desire for 
a port of call in California. He and the missionaries concurred in 
their desire to expand the mission system to the Gila and the Colo- 
rado, to the very gates of Alta California. Philip V confirms the 
missionaries in their complete authority over soldier and sailor, 
Spanish pearl fisher and converted Indian: “Without whose orders 
{the missionary’s} the soldiers may not go among the Indians, or 
attack them, or punish them, or do any other thing.”*® The King 
died in 1746 and his orders for northern expansion had been re- 
ceived in Mexico two years before. 

Ferdinand VI entered the royal chambers to succeed his father. 
In the meantime the Jesuit Provincial of New Spain, Cristébal de 
Escobar y Llamas (1743-1747) had sent two reports on California 
to the royal chancellery.*7 The second report, as is indicated in the 
title given below, demonstrates once again the persistence of the 
hoary tradition. Provincial Escobar suggests to King Ferdinand 
VI that there be issued a royal order to explore the northern reaches 
of California to verify whether the place be an island or peninsula! 
Was he ignorant of what Jesuits had done within the previous half 
century? Had he never known of Kino’s explorations, observations, 
letters, map and his account in the Favores Celestiales?** Did 
he know of Salvatierra’s letters, of Ugarte’s minute report? The 
fact is that in 1745 the Provincial wanted set afloat a costly, hazard- 
ous voyage. As a result of these suggestions and consequent in- 
structions of King Ferdinand in December, 1747, the second Jesuit 
expedition by water to the head of the gulf was organized. 


46 This cédula as re-issued by Ferdinand VI with modifications is 
given in Venegas-Burriel, Noticia de la California, II, 501 ff. 

47 Exposicién a S. M. sobre el estado de California y medios de su 
conquista, por el Provincial de la Campafifa P. Cristébal de Escobar y 
Llamas, A.G.I. Guadalajara, 67-3-29, and Carta del P. Provincial de Nueva 
Espafia a S. M.: dale cuenta del estado de las misiones y propénele medios 
para su fomento: que orderara averigue si California es o no isla, A. G. L, 
Guadalajara, 107-7-7. See also Constantino Bayle, S.J., Historia de los 
descubrimientos y colonizacién de la Baja California por los Padres de la 
Compaiita de Jesis, Bilbao, 1933, 228. 

48 Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimerta Alta, I, 312 ff. See also 
Bolton, Rim of Christendom, Ch. XX VI, “California no es Isla,” 465 ff. and 
bibliography, 604. The Historical Memoir has been republished by the 
University of California Press, 1948. 
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Encouraged by the cedula of Philip V, Father Escobar gave orders, 
through the official vsitador, Juan Antonio Balthasar, that explora- 
tions along the peninsula be made by land and by sea. The illustrious 
Croatian, Father Fernando Consag, was designated for both. Both 
were made by him and both were reported upon minutely. The sea 
expedition interests us. 

The father Visitor Balthasar speaks thus of Escobar’s instructions 
to his men: 


The Father Provincial of New Spain, in fulfillment of the directions of 
our Catholic Monarch, gave immediate orders to the fathers of California 
to make every possible effort to verify with complete certainty whether 
their province joins that of Pimeria or whether the gulf runs on through 
a strait to join itself to the waters of the more northern seas. 


So, here it is again, and Balthasar says that the Provincial wanted 
to settle this doubt once and for all, a doubt “which still agitated 
spirits and divided minds.’’*® 

Consag, therefore, launched upon the hazardous voyage. Leav- 
ing by sea from Loreto, he took with him the experienced and 
trustworthy Captain Bernardo Rodriguez de Larrea, son of the pi- 
oneer Captain Rodriguez. At the Punta San Carlos in the north, 
the agreed rendezvous, Consag met the soldiers, the sailors, and the 
Christian Indians who were ready to depart in four small, open 
boats each equipped with a sail. The Captain, however, did not 
accompany Consag further. The padre’s detailed account may be 
judged from the opening of his diary: “On the ninth of June, 1746, 
we departed in four canoes from San Carlos, which lies in twenty- 
eight degrees north latitude, the shallowness of the water in this 
harbor admitting only of canoes. The watering places of Santa 
Ana are three leagues from it.”®° Is Consag minute and often prolix? 
He rounds cape after cape, notes the extraordinary tides, the dan- 
gerous currents, ledges of sunken rocks, graveyard of mariners. 


49 José Ortega, Historia del Nayarit, Sonora, Sinaloa y ambas Cali- 
fornias, Mexico, 1887, 477. This is a reprint of the original and anonymous 
edition of Barcelona, 1754, with the title: Apostélicas Afanes de la Compafita 
de Jesiis en la America Septentrional. There has been a recent Mexican 
edition (1944) entitled: Apostélicos Afanes de la Compajia de Jesis escritos 
por un padre de la misma sagrada religién de su Provincia de Mézico. 
Juan B. Ignuiniz in the prologo of the 1944 edition, XX ff., demonstrates 
satisfactorily that Ortega, who had been missionary in Nayarit, wrote only 
part one of this work, which is the story of the Nayarit conquest and mis- 
sions. Parts II and III were authored by Juan Antonio Balthasar. Our 
quote is taken from part III, the beginning of chapter eight, and therefore 
came from Balthasar’s pen. 

50 The Venegas-Burriel, III, 140-194, incorporates Consag’s log. 
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Some nights are spent ashore, others in the rolling canoes. Thirst 
strikes and there is only brackish water to slake it. They meet strange 
Indians of the north; some flee like frightened deer, others stand 
to fight. Consag is shocked at one point by the complete nudity 
of the women and girls and moralizes upon it. A rudder is damaged 
and a squall carries away a mast. They come to the mottled waters 
of the head of the gulf, see the fires of some natives at night, and 
finally the middle of July they reach the prongs of Colorado's delta. 
Strong currents run in opposite directions, men landing on the 
island of Montague are endangered, and drift-wood and rubbish 
are strewn thickly along the California banks of the western fork. 
Having seen what they had come to see, that the gulf ended not 
in a strait leading to the Pacific, but in the estuary of a river, they 
were glad to turn their prows south. Ugarte had been vindicated, 
as had Salvatierra and Kino before him. 

The log of Consag having begun with the entry of June 9, the 
day the party of exploration got under way, ends with the entry 
of July 25: “Now that the expedition is concluded, which set out to 
explore the gulf or the sea of Californias up to its final termina- 
tion, we turned about not in order to sail directly to the port from 
which we had come, but to examine certain bays which we had not 
been able to do on the way up.”*? Burriel adds the following 
paragraph as a note to the log: 


Although this voyage and exploration of Father Consag does not in 
itself prove conclusively that California is a peninsula, because the gulf 
could have some channel of cummunication with the South Sea along the 
coast of Sonora and Pimeria which was not set down in this log; neverthe- 
less, if these observations are taken together with those which we have 
given especially in part III concerning explorations by land from Sonora 
to the Rio Colorado, it becomes clear that there is no communication [of the 
gulf with the South Sea}. And thus it is demonstrated that California 
is a peninsula united to the continent of America.5? 


Back at his mission of San Ignacio Fernando Consag summed 
up his achievements in a letter of October to the Father Visitor 
Balthasar.°* He speaks of the bays and the islands he had explored 
and there is the one main point which he makes very clear: “[The 
gulf} really ends at the mouth of the Rio Colorado, just as Father 
Kino reported... ."" Like Kino he even made a map showing the 


1 Venegas-Burriel, III, 189 f. 
2 Ibid., 195. 
3 Dated from San Ignacio, October 31, 1746, A. G. I. 67-3-29. 


5 
5 
5 
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peninsula-like character of the crooked tongue of land.** The very 
title of his map and of his log confirm the point.®® 

And yet, and yet, even after all of this the thing was not accepted, 
not even by trained observers of the King. It was not Jesuits, this 
time, who tried to refute a confrére, but those well-known and oft- 
quoted travellers for the King, Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa. 

These royal observers were sent by Philip V to South America 
on a scientific expedition organized by the French. They sailed 
from Cadiz in May, 1735, and visited Cartagena, Portobelo, 
Guayaquil, Quito, Trujillo, Lima, Juan Fernandez Island, Val- 
paraiso, and Concepcién. Still south they continued, passed through 
the Straits of Magellan, and then north to Fernaéo Norohna 
Island just off the bulge of Brazil. Arrived at Hispafiola they 
separated to return to Europe in different ships lest an accident 
destroy their notes. Antonio de Ulloa, the better known of the two, 
astronomer, chemist, geographer, was the latter to return, reach- 
ing Madrid after many an adventure on July 25, 1746. Here is 
a coincidence. This date is the same as Consag’s last entry in his 
log. The very day that Ulloa arrived in Madrid after eleven 
years of travel was the day on which Consag, having examined 
the head of the gulf, began his return voyage of exploration. 

We do not know when a copy of Consag’s log and of his map 


reached Madrid, but when they did they were seen by the royal 
observers who proceeded to train their intellectual guns upon the 
exploring padre. That they were travellers and geographers of 
experience makes all the more piquant their attempted refutation 
of Consag.*® 

Juan and Ulloa were in possession of Consag’s map and had 
studied it. They are impressed by Consag’s observations of the heat, 


54 Cf. Krmpotic, Life and Works, 9, and Venegas-Burriel Noticia de la 
California, III, 194. 

55 Title of map is as follows: Sefio de California, y su costa oriental 
nuovamente descubierta y registrada desde el Cabo de las Virgines, asta 
su termino, que es el Rio Colorado afio de 1747 por el Pe. Ferdinando Consag 
de la Compa. de IHS Missiono. en la California. His log’s title is the follow- 
ing: Derrotero del viage, que en descubrimiento de la Costa Oriental de 
Californias, hasta el Rio Colorado, en donde se acabo su Estrecho, hizo 
el Padre Fernando Consag, de la Compaiiia de Jesiis, Missionero de Cali- 
fornias, por orden del Padre Christoval de Escobar y Llamas, Provincial 
de Nueva-Espaia de la Compaita de Jesiis. Afio de 1746. 

56 The original edition of the well-known account of their travels is 
entitled: Relacién histérica del viage 4 la América Meridional hecho de 
orden de S.M. para medir algunos grados del meridiano terrestre y venir 
por ellos en conocimiento de la verdadera figura y magnitud de la tierra 
(Madrid, 1748). I have used the fifth English edition translated by John 
Adams: A Voyage to South America. .. , 2 vols. (London, 1807). 
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the winds, and the lack of water on the peninsula. They recog- 
nize Consag’s scientific method and note his remarks concerning 
the northern coasts of the peninsula “to the Rio Colorado.” The 
harbors are few and not well protected, no streams flow into the 
gulf, the wildness of the natives, the hidden rocks and the rest, 
are all taken notice of. These observations are accepted on Consag’s 
word who had been there and seen. Nevertheless, the principle 
point is mot accepted. ‘The main thing is to find out whether 
California is island or peninsula, separated by the sea or the canal 
called California.” Here there is reason to doubt. In fact, accord- 
ing to these royal travellers, Consag is wrong concerning the penin- 
sularity of California and various reasons are alleged in proof.’ 


Here is reason number one why Consag is wrong.—The padre 
says the sun rises and sets over dry land. But this is not convincing 
because there could be a great strait there and there could be a 
canal between one of the great islands which many travellers assure 
us are in that strait—One is floored by such banging arguments! 
It is evident that tradition presses hard upon these two men and 
they are great beggers of the question, just as Jesuit Velarda had 
been almost half a century before them. 


La segunda razén.—Consag says there is no opening to the west 
along the gulf coast of California. “But that this proof be valid 
it would be necessary to ascertain’ that the river which Consag 
saw was really the Colorado and not some other stream similar to 
it in character and appearance. And third, “Besides, the men who 
went on land to the West said that the river appeared to flow from 
the sierra which is a part of California which leads us to believe 
that all that country where [Consag} journeyed is California and 
disjoined from New Spain.” (!) One wonders who these men were. 
Fabled creatures, doubtless, like the pilot Morera of Venegas, 
captured by Drake and let loose far in the northwest to find his way 
back to New Mexico. Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa continue 


57 Parecer de Don Jorge Juan y Don Antonio de Ulloa sobre el Diario 
del Viage que el Pe. Fernand do [stc] Consag de la Compa. de Jesus hizo 
en el Mar de California con el fin de Reconocer si la tierra de California 
es Ysla o Peninsula. Cf. Archivo de la Provincia de Toledo S.I., legajo 
341. I am indebted to the kindness of Father Constantino Bayle of Madrid 
for a microfilm of this interesting document. Another copy is in the A. G. I. 
(107-7-7) under a somewhat different title: Parecer de Jorge Juan y 
Antonio de Ulloa sobre el Diario de P. Cénsag para hacer patentes las 
razones que se ofrezen en opositién a la certidumbre de que el mar de 
California no tenga salida por la parte del Norte: y que en consecuencia 
de ello sea peninsula y no ysla. Cf. Constantino Bayle, Historia de los des- 
cubrimientos, 230. 
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very seriously in this point, saying that in order that all doubt be 
dissipated Consag 

{after arriving at the river which he calls the Colorado}, would have had 
to continue his exploration so that if California were an island he would 
return to the same region whence he had departed. Or if a peninsula he 
would have gone to some village or site of Tierra Firme sufficiently well 
known. . . . “But not having taken these pains, the most we can conclude 
from this diary is that from the port of San Carlos to the Rio Colorado 
there is no canal which divides California from the mainland.” 


Explorer Consag has not proved that the Colorado is the real 
Colorado “without which the doubt still continues and no con- 
clusion is reached.” 

Now come some devastating arguments contained in point four.— 
Against Consag we have the arguments of the most exact explorers, 
who say California is an island, and who have pointed out all the 
“capes, points, bays, ports, coves, and islands which mark the coasts 
of New Spain.” This was exactly what Consag had done more 
thoroughly than anyone else before him on that coast. These ex- 
plorers say (again one wonders who they are) that “esta Ysla” 
extends to latitude sixteen which is the “cavo de fortunas.” They 
have named all the places of the coast of California and the islands 
“que ay en equel canal’’ and the bays which lie in the same latitude 
and they have measured the distances between them. “To neutral- 
ize [such evidence} entirely demands the greatest knowledge of 
those coasts and in this matter there is not the slightest argument 
of a nature to shake this certitude and to pretend that a new dis- 
covery has been made.” 

The refuters continue. Consag should have explored the whole 
coast line from the Cabo de San Lucas all the way up, for this 
would have added to our knowledge not only of the coast, but of 
the country, of the natives, and the possibility of forming colonies. 
The padre, they say, gave superficial accounts of the ports and of 
the natives; he should have been more detailed. But then they 
wind up on a note of generosity. “This [deficiency] and the fact 
that [Consag} left in suspense or undetermined in our opinion the 
principal point does not diminish the praise which we should at- 
tribute to Consag, since in the remainder of his narrative he dis- 
charges his task with a// imaginable exactness. . . . [emphasis 
added}.” The further exploration of those coasts should be taken 
in hand “and then there would be obtained at this late date the 
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decision as to whether California is an island or a peninsula and the 
knowledge which would follow from all of that.” 

Thus ends the documents. These two observers of the king 
just as Venegas and Velarde before them had allowed themselves to 
be pushed by their conservative attitude into an obscure corner of 
unrealism. They write very much as novices. They seem not at 
all familiar with what had taken place in New Spain geographically. 
They did not know that Jesuit missionaries had been tramping and 
exploring all over the barren peninsula and had been examining 
its coasts now for half a century. Nobody knew the California 
natives as did the missionaries and the fitness or unfitness of the 
country for colonization. Repeated reports on these matters had 
been sent to kings and viceroys and Jesuit provincials. Venegas 
knew well these documents for he had studied them and reported 
upon them, even if his confréres of the north, Campos and Velarde, 
did not. Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa seem to have written their 
refutation within a vacuity of the knowledge necessary to write 
at all. Still, we cannot be too hard on them when we realize that 
Mexican Jesuits themselves, including even Venegas, and Jesuit pro- 
vincials, and moreover northern missionaries, did not until Consag’s 
time accept the fact that California is a peninsula. 

Up on the Sonoran frontier Consag’s confirmation of previous 
discoveries was immediately accepted. We have seen how mis- 
sionary Sedelmayr had now shed his doubts. The viceregal court 
too accepted the findings, for in a set of instructions sent in 1749 
to Don Diego Ortiz Parilla we have the following: “The orders 
of the king have not been fulfilled so that the natives who live in 
the intermediate lands where California joins itself with the northern 
territory of Pimeria Alta can only entertain the hope” that mis- 
sionaries will be sent them.** 

Truth slowly prevailed. Published maps which in the sixteenth 
century had made California a peninsula and in the following cen- 
tury an island, remade it into a peninsula in the eighteenth, the 
century of Kino, Ugarte, and Consag. De Fer’s map of California 
and New Mexico, which Wagner considers “The first map to show 
the Kino discoveries,” came out as early as 1700. Written along 
the length of the sketched peninsula are the words: “Californias 


58 Instrucciones que en virtud de superior orden remitio el licenciado 
Don José Gallardo al teniente coronel Don Diego Ortiz Parilla, electo 
gobernador y capitan general de la gebernacion de Sonora, afio de 1749. 
Doc. Hist. Mezx., ser. III, 909. 
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6 Carolinas.”®* In spite of this, King Louis XIV in 1706 issued 
a charter in favor of one, Danyean, to plant a colony on the “Island 
of California” as a center of French trade in the Pacific.®® Still 
improvement of knowledge continued. The 1730 edition of 
Herrera, Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales, shows California a 
peninsula in the map inserted between pages two and three of volume 
one. In the mid-century (1749) appeared in France a map drawn 
by “les Srs. Sanson,” geographers for the King, and engraved by 
Delaye.®? California here is correctly shown. 

Antonio Maria Benz, Bavarian missionary to Sonora, left Ger- 
many in 1749 and sailed for Cadiz in 1750. Eleven of his letters 
have been preserved. In one of these, written to his parents from 
the Puerto de Santa Maria in September, 1749, he gives a long 
extract from one of the unpublished reports of Jacobo Sedelmayr, 
Jesuit missionary and explorer in northern Mexico. Then Benz adds 
significantly that Sedelmayr reported in another letter, which he 
has not seen, that the explorer “travelled north to the boundaries 
of California and is not supposed to have discovered (what here- 
tofore was not known) that this vast land is no island which formerly 
was believed by so many, but towards the northwest beyond the 
Colorado River it is connected with the mainland and probably with 
Florida.”’®? 

Three years later two other well-known French geographers, 
Joseph Nicholas Delisle and Philippe Bauche, made a map drawn 
from the apocryphal accounts of L’Amiral de Fonte and of Juan 
de Fuca. “Though this piece is one of the most astonishing exam- 
ples of imaginary geography which has ever appeared,” it does 
make Lower California a peninsula.** The “Mapa de la America 
Septentl. Asia Oriental y Mar del Sur” which came out in Madrid 
in 1754 likewise draws the peninsula. It is evidently based upon the 
piece of Delisle and Bauche and may be found at the end of volume 
three of the Burriel-Venegas. One look at either of these shows 
geographical fancy running humorously wild. 

Burriel had made his own map of the world which some censor 
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or editor in Madrid (perhaps Father Altamirano) rejected in order 
to insert this circus curio. Burriel complainingly protested, for his 
text was based upon his own map and not upon this museum speci- 
men whose names and places did not fit the text.** But it does not 
make California a peninsula. Then there is the Pierre Mortier 
piece and a second Delisle map of North America. These likewise 
show California to be a peninsula.® 

Twenty-three years after Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa re- 
turned to Spain and sat down to write their fantastic refutation of 
Consag’s log the able Visitador General of King Charles III, José de 
Gilvez, organized the historic expeditions by land and sea north 
from Baja to Alta California. Now at long last the spell of Cali- 
fornia’s fabled insularity was broken. Antonio de Ulloa lived on 
to an old age, his demise taking place only in July, 1795. Doubtless 
like many mortals who possess a bit of humility and enjoy a grain of 
humor he had many a smile over his erroneous opinions concerning 
California and especially, we hope over the curiously spun phantasies 
contained in his refutation of black-robed explorer Consag. 


PETER MASTEN DUNNE, S.J. 


University of San Francisco 
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Lincoln Finds a General, A Military Study of the Civil War. By Kenneth 
P. Williams. Vol. 3. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1952. 
Pp. 585, Illustrations, maps. $7.50. 


Three years ago Kenneth P. Williams, professor of mathematics at 
Indiana University, brought out the first two volumes of the most contro- 
versial, most refreshing military history of the Civil War that has appeared 
in many years. (MID-AMERICA, April, 1950.) Despite the title, neither 
Lincoln nor Grant, the general whom the President was destined to find in 
the end, played parts of consequence in this first installment. Instead, 
Williams devoted these volumes to the war in the East, demolishing com- 
pletely McClellan's claims to competence, rehabilitating to a degree the 
reputation of John Pope, and even intimating—worst of all offenses— 
that Lee and Jackson had their lapses. At the end of Volume II (Gettys- 
burg) the stage was set for the appearance of Grant. 

Volume III, now published, is the story of Grant from the beginning 
of the war to the Summer of 1862. In the main, the book is concerned 
with the battles of Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, and Shiloh. Only 
in the case of Shiloh does Williams depart radically from the orthodox 
accounts. While almost all previous writers have either charged or denied 
that Grant was caught napping by Johnston’s early morning attack, Wil- 
liams never even raises the question. Grant, he admits, did not expect 
the full attack until the next day, but he was prepared for it when it 
came, and his army went into action smoothly. The battle, of course, 
was murderous, and a narrow victory for the Union army, but when forces 
are as evenly matched as they were at Shiloh, bungling at the top is not 
rewarded with success. 


Williams’ judgments of other commanders are somewhat less sharp 
in this volume than in its predecessors. Pope is given the credit that was 
his due before he made an ass of himself in the East, and Halleck comes 
out rather better that usual, doubtless because Williams refuses to judge 
his course in the West in the light of his later career in Washington. 
Buell is pictured as the least competent of the principal commanders, in 
his excessive caution and inability to foresee and overcome inevitable diffi- 
culties the complete opposite of the conqueror of Donelson. 

In this volume Williams continues to place his principal reliance on 
the Official Records, but he is thoroughly conversant with the literature of 
the war and uses it effectively. Documentation is thorough, and foot- 
notes are often so pithy that one wishes they had not been banished to 
the back of the book. (When, oh Lord, are publishers going to escape 
from their absurd delusion that footnotes at the bottom of the page irritate 
readers?) 
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One more volume, perhaps two, will be required to complete Grant's 
story. The reader who has followed it so far can have no doubt that 
Williams will carry it through triumphantly, and that the result will be 
a major contribution to American historical writing. 

PauL M. ANGLE 
Chicago Historical Society 


Black Robes in Lower California. By Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press. Pp. 540. Twelve 
illustrations and one large map. $6.50. 


Father Dunne, who has already established ‘himself as the historian of 
Black Robe missionary enterprise in New Spain, with this work adds 
another segment to the Jesuit story. Last in time of foundation among the 
Jesuit mission fields in colonial Spanish North America, the Lower Cali- 
fornia venture is one of the most interesting and, without much question, 
the most challenging of their multiple attempts to bring God and civilization 
to the native Americans. No area of all the Americans was less inviting 
naturally and no Indians less attractive than the backward naked inhabitants 
of the peninsula, The results of seventy years of expenditure of energy, 
devotion, and on occasion even lifeblood, were not outstanding nor were 
they humanly consoling, but the story of those decades is a grand epic 
in mission annals. Lower California and its Californians, one is inclined 
to conjecture, probably made saints of more padres than did more reward- 
ing Mission assignments. 

Lower California had defied more than one hopeful conquistador and 
even a full dress colonization attempt or two before that day in 1697 
when Italian-born Juan Maria Salvatierra, with fierce determination in his 
heart, disembarked on its rugged shore with three Christian Indian helpers 
and a dozen Spanish soldiers and sailors. During the next seventy years 
great Black Robes wrote their names large in the California story—Fran- 
cisco Maria Picolo, Juan de Ugarte, Jaime Bravo, Sigismundo Taraval, 
Clemente Guillén, Fernando Consag, one of the many North Europeans to 
work in the peninsula missions. During those seventy years, amid almost 
impossible difficulties, the making of nature both physical and human, these 
men and their fellows built and served seventeen missions, brought a fuller 
life, spiritual and temporal, to thousands of Indians, explored the whole 
of the peninsula, and in general proved that California could be conquered. 
The decree of banishment from the Americas, published against the Span- 
ish Jesuits in 1767 by Charles III, brought the Jesuit phase of the story to 
an abrupt close. It did not end there, for Franciscans first and then Domin- 
icans sought to carry on. Father Dunne does not cover these later years. 

There are several unique aspects of the Lower California venture which 
have their special interest. To finance the enterprise the Jesuits from the 
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beginning were rather definitely on their own. The Crown gave little 
more than a grudging permission to undertake the work and, contrary 
to more general practice, almost no financial support. In the pages of the 
work one learns of the origins and early history of that famous Pious Fund 
which at a later late attracted some little international attention. Again, 
on the peninsula the Jesuit superior, besides being the master of his fellow 
religious, was also the “commander” of the Spanish soldiery attached to 
the peninsular garrisons, making for a curious, though not always harmoni- 
ous, relationship between the spiritual and the temporal. 

In the present work Father Dunne, acknowledging in his Preface certain 
of the criticisms leveled at his earlier works on the mainland missions, 
takes great pains to indicate the institutional and cultural impact of the 
mission effort on the natives and to explain, but not necessarily to excuse, 
certain of the developments which have been judged unfortunate. In this 
task he succeeds very well, in what this reviewer feels to be the best to 
date of his mission studies. 


JOHN FRANCIS BANNON 
Saint Louis University 


Bartolomé de Las Casas, Historian. By Lewis Hanke. University of 
Florida Press, Gainsville, 1952. Pp. 125. $3.75. 


In 1566 when death came to the ninety-two year old veteran of Spanish- 
American enterprise, his huge manuscript Historia de las Indias was left 
as a heritage. From 1547, when Las Casas resigned his bishopric in 
Guatemala and returned to his cell in Valladolid, history was his life. As 
advocate of the American natives’ rights and advisor of the crown, he 
amassed a monumental collection of documentary evidence for the crown- 
ing labor of his career. His Historia was written “To describe the number 
and greatness of the admirable and prodigious achievements of Spain in 
the Indies, which surpassed the work of all previous time, to the end that 
future generations may be stimulated to imitate the good deeds accomplished 
and to fear to repeat the evil done.” 


This Grecian view of history caused him to read the range of classic 
writings, the better to fulfill his overmastering ambition. Two assistants 
worked with him daily to conduct his wide correspondence and arrange his 
materials. Officials forbade publication of works that ran contrary to his 
opinion. He felt that he surpassed all in knowledge of his subject, a 
thought which buttressed his determination to finish despite his great age. 
He is still an authority on American history from Columbus to Cortés. 

At the core is the story of Cuba to 1520, in which Las Casas took an 
active part. In 1514 he changed his whole career from that of priest-en- 
comendero to defender of the Indians. The fire of his decision led him 
to store up every proof for his firm commitment. His bent of mind capably 
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clarified issues and sought solutions. He entered the Dominican Order in 
1522, wherein his fluency coupled with religious living and calm surround- 
ings came to fruition. He began his project in 1527 in a monastery in 
Hispaniola and turned it over to his brethren in a monastery in Spain 
in 1566, with instructions not to publish it until forty years after his death. 
Three centuries passed before the great manuscript came out in print in 
the five-volume Madrid edition of 1875. Not until 1951 did it become 
definitively enshrined in the Mexican edition of Augustin Milares Carlo. 


The little book of Hanke is an English translation of the preface of 
the Mexican edition. Hanke is well-equipped to discuss Las Casas. After 
a short biography of its author, he surveys the various manuscripts of the 
book, the travels of the original, the delay of printing, Las Casas’s purpose, 
his sources and method, his style, and the interpretations of the work. A 
last word should point the contrast between the Breve Relacién de la De- 
struccién de las Indias of 1542 and the Historia. The former, frankly 
apologetic, was most damaging to the reputation of Spain. The latter 
the result of forty years of minute labor, is history. Even so, there is dis- 
agreement in evaluations of the work in view of apparent exaggerations 
and generalizations. But Hanke asks the reader to recall what Crane Brinton 
thought of Churchill's Ther Finest Hour. Neither Las Casas nor Churchill 
held that the historian must suppress emotion or moral judgment. 


W. EuGENE SHIELS 


Xavier University, Ohio 


On Freedom's Altar. The Martyr Complex in the Abolition Movement. 
By Hazel Catherine Wolf. The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 


1952. Pp. 195. $3.75. 


The history of American reform and humanitarian movements is all 
too frequently written from the viewpoint of the reformers. Standards of 
objectivity demanded by historians of political life are often discarded by 
students of social reform. On Freedom's Altar is an admirable departure 
from this practice. Miss Wolf does not, in her enthusiasm for her subject, 
become a crusading abolitionist; neither does she set out to “debunk” 
the movement and its heroes. With an admirable objectivity and clear, 
readable style she traces the story of the martyr complex in the abolitionist 
crusade. 

The martyrs of abolitionism suffered persecution, imprisonment, and 
death for a secular cause. Some of the zealots gloried in and promoted 
their own martyrdom, although most of them did not deliberately exploit 
the idea. Some, like William Lloyd Garrison, preached and practiced non- 
resistance, while John Brown and his handful of followers urged violence 
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as a solution of the social evil, slavery. Brown’s martyrdom became a symbol 
of Northern righteousness when the nation adopted his methods on a 
large scale. 

The Civil War provided new opportunities to use the martyr concept 
as a propaganda device. Political abolitionism, no longer a movement of 
exclusively humanitarian motives, had long thrived on lurid stories of 
persecution and injustice. With the outbreak of war came stories of 
atrocities and horror of greater magnitude. Northern publicists circulated 
accounts in bloody detail of Southern barbaraties practiced upon wounded 
Yankees, and propagandists repeated tales of hellish existence in Southern 
military prisons. These and similar war experiences formed a part of the 
fabric from which the new martyr legend was woven. The martyr tradition 
gained fresh momentum with the assassination of President Lincoln and 
the political exploitation of his death by post-war Radical Republican 
politicians. 

Although she made use of recent scholarly findings Miss Wolf based 
her work mainly on the writings and utterances of the abolitionists them- 
selves. Her research led to a fresh interpretation and she wisely restricted 
herself to the story of martyrdom in the abolitionist movement. The foot- 
notes are provided in the back of the book along with a useful bibliography. 
The volume makes a real contribution to the growing body of historical 
literature on abolitionism and its new approach is suggestive of further 
research in similar areas. 


LARRY GARA 
The University of Wisconsin 


The Siberian Fiasco. By Clarence A. Manning. Library Publishers, New 
York, 1952. Pp. 210. $3.75. 


The Siberian Fiasco is not a product of archival, much less of mullti- 
archival, research. In view of its serious bibliographical deficiencies it 
is not surprising that it contains nothing that can not readily be found in 
Graves, America’s Siberian Adventure (1931), Tompkin’s, American- 
Russian Relations in the Far East (1949), or White’s The Siberian Inter- 
vention (1950). Of Manning’s monograph it may appropriately be said 
that if it had not been written it would not have been necessary to write it. 

Professor Manning’s conclusion is identical with that of the authors 
cited above: the sole achievement of American intervention in the Far East 
from August 1918 until April 1920 was to prevent Japanese expansion 
in Siberia and thereby save its maritime provinces for the ruthless rule 
of Red Russia. 


The Siberian Fiasco does point up the fact that “State” was as much 
of a “foggy bottom” in 1918 as regards a Far Eastern policy for the United 
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States as it was from Hull to Acheson. Roosevelt and Hull repeated the 
mistake of Wilson and Lansing; they became so frightened over a rising 
Japan that they foolishly forgot the menace to world civilization inherent 
in Marxian Bolshevism. 

The responsibility of F. D. R. and Mr. Hull is the greater however, 
for they, as Professor Tansill documents in his Back Door To War, had the 
advantage of repeated cablegrams from Bishop Walsh and his Maryknoll 
missionaries in China and Japan. These advices, pleading for an obser- 
vation of absolute neutrality on the part of the United States in the War 
between China and Japan, continued from 1937 until Pearl Harbor. 

The Protestant Christian Century echoed the sentiments of the Mary- 
knoll priests on October 20, 1937, when it warned that if America went 
to war on behalf of China the result would be a victory for Russia. 


HERBERT J. CLANCY 


Canisius College 





